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and [ nited 


Current Topics. 


| Trustee Securities and Private Bills. 

THERE WAS an interesting discussion in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday with reference to a clause in a private 
Bill—the Derwent Valley Water Board Bill making the 
Board’s short-dated mortgages a trustee investment The 
Water Board is, it seems, a joint authority formed under an 
Act. of 1899 to construct reservoirs and supply water in bulk 
corporations of Sheffield, Nottingham, Derby and 
authorized to raise capital to the amount of 
or stock It elected to 


to the 
Leicester, and is 
£6,.343,000 by mortgages, debentures, 
raise money by short-dated mortgages, upon which more than 
£3,500,000 is outstanding at present. The Act of 1899 made 
any stock issued by the Board a trustee investment When 
the Housing Act was passed making housing bonds issued by 
local authorities a trugtee security, the Water Board asked 
that its placed in the same position. 
Clause 41 of the Bill, which would give effect to that desire, 
was passed by the House of Commons, but at the instance of 
the Treasury was struck out by the House of Lords. The 
Treasury view is that no alteration must be made in the law 
a private Bill The House of Com- 
clause 41, but the Chancellor of 

and the 
amendment 


mortgages might be 


of trustee securities by 
mons was asked to restore 
the Exchequer strongly supported the 
House agreed with him and supported the Lord 
by 159 to 75. We take the following from the 7imes report 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech :— 
‘The Bill proposed to make that a trustee investment, which, 

under the general lav vas not a trustee investment It was to 
the interest borrower to get his obligations within the list 
of trustee securities Was the House going to allow what was and 
was not a trustee security to be decided, not on some general prin 
iple by a general Act of Parliament, but by a chance majority on 
a particular night on a particular private Bill? If so the list of 
thless and the added value attached 


Treasu 


ot every 


trustee securitic becan vor 


What was and what was 


to trustee securities would be written off \ 
public 


would no longer be a question of 
policy, -but a question of a chance majority and of what n umber of 
M.P’s in their representative capacity were interested in the bor 
rower. The House was not deciding a small local issue, but a big 
question of public poliey. Under the accepted rules securities 
shonld be admitted not individually by favour, but in classes 
formed on principle.” 

This very well expresses the principle applicable to the 


question. 6 


not a trustee security 
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The Agriculture Bill and Receivers. 
WE NOTICED recently (ante, 
the Agriculture Bill, which is now undergoing a good deal of 
criticism in the House of Commons. and we pointed out that 
it wa 
Committee of 1916, which was issued in 1918. We devoted a 
articles at the time to the consideration of the report 
" JOURNAL, pp. 761, et seq ), and we noticed 

among other matters, the 
Bill—that good farming 


series Ol 
62 SoLiciro! 
now incorporated in the 

the the State 


prinaple 


concerns welfare of 


and hence the m snagement of land should not be left entirel: 
to the owner occupier The relevant part of the report 

at p. 25 nd we gave a quotation from it in the second 
f our article ubi supra, p. 774 To this we may add the 
following, which is the immediate source of the proposal in 


and 


lause 4 of the Bill for the appointment of a receiver 
manager of land farmed in such a manner as “‘ to prejudice 
food supp 
We nena 1} i of Agriculture should be en 
le ul lowner in the management 
purpos i periculture [t should put 
< tier ‘ Ls might deem necessary 
i 1 rd nd park I ! attached t 
1 um er whose sa ary should be 
l Board \ i made a charge upon the 
ula H ild the sa rs in respect of the manag 
el uw ided in the estate as the own 
ud iy th t us trustee for the wnel 
H at f pr i Del © and pacity he mar 
ra st ia ck ear 
ey i ‘ ‘ fa 4 er and he I ] 
\ 
This pri ‘ i it seems, be adopted, and the proposals 
of the Bill on this point passed into law, but we are glad to se¢ 
that an important drafting change which we uggested, wl 
be mace (lause 4 we sald bad instance of legis! 
ting by relere section J [\the Act of 1917 ought, ol 
oourse » have been repealed, and re-enacted in its amended 
form ful This Sir A. GrIFFITH-BOSCAWEN announced on 
Tuesday will be done A’ the appropriate stage he will mov 
the omiissiot lause 4, and afterwards move the insertion 
a new clause which will represent the amended form oi 
section 9 of the Act of 1917 


Mr. Lloyd George on State Interference 


with Solicitors. 

THE PER AL. ol /iansa reveals any Matters Ol interest 
arising in Parliament which find no place in the daily pres 
An instance of this is afforded by the debate last Monday or 
the Agriculture Bill, to which we have referred above. The 
Bill, as appears from the provision on which we have been 


s a marked interference by the State in matte 
or individual judgment 


commenting, 1 
which have hitherto been treated 
only The this interference, agreed 
with the general proposition should little 
interference on the part of the State with the natural course ot 


Premier, in 


justily ng 
that there be as 
trade and industry as is compatible with justice to the indivi 
dual and the interests of the community, and he continued 


* T belong to a particular pr ch the State has thought 
it incumbent in the weneral interests to restrict and superscribe in 
every direction It is a business where we have not been able to 
secure from the State, or anyo se, a minimum wage. The 


State has only been anxious to prescribe @ maximum wage, beyond 


Speaking as an old solicitor, I certainly have 


vhich we cannot go 
no liking for State interferenc: State interference means tor my 
profession taxing our bill of t [herefore. | do 1 ike it 
I would preter the prine Ipie me erference : 

So the Premier still, among the embarrassments of Euro 


pean resettlement, has recollections of the profession which 
was his starting-ground for high politics. Does he know, we 
wonder, that solicitors are still engaged in the attempt to 
put their costs on a sensible footing, and to save the absurdities 
of their bills of costs in litigation by introducing « lump-sum 
system as in conveyancing! At any rate, the committee of 
the Council of the Law Society which, we believe, has that 
matter in hand may be interested to know that taxation of 


p. 54) the leading provisions of 


ntended to give effect to the report of the SELBORNE | 


The Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill. 

THe Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 
which has been read a second time in the House of Commons, 
and has been referred to one of the Standing Committees, ‘s, 
| it seems, to be shorn of half or more of its clauses. These are 
twenty-six in number, and the attack upon it took place, 
somewhat indirectly, on a motion to authorize the extension 
of the time for making grants for building under section 1 of 
the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919. Under that Act 
grants can only be made for houses completed within twelve 
| months after the passing of the Act (23rd December, 1919) ox 
| such further period, not exceeding four months, as the Minister 
| of Health may allow. It is now proposed to extend this 
| period to two years, with a permitted four months. But in 
| order to make any progress with the measure the Govern- 
} ment found it necessary to agree to drop half of it, and under 
| considerable pressure Dr. AppIson at last consented to specily 

the clauses to be abandoned. These are clause 6, which 
allows local authorities to provide houses for their employees, 
thus putting them in a privileged position ; clause 7, enabling 
| the Minister to fix the rate of interest on advances; clause &, 
| which empowers local authorities to supply water to other dis- 
| tricts, though not adjoining their own ; clause 15, which makes 
small amendment as to the appointment of inspectors of 
nuis clause 16, which allows of port-mortem examina 
tions being made at a mortuary; clause 19, which authorizes 
trustees to invest in county council mortgages ; and olause 23, 
which empowers county and metropolitan borough councils, 
with the approval of the Minister, to alter the destination of 
lands acquired by them. 


|a 


~nces ; 


The Clauses which may be Dropped. 

THEN THERE are further clauses which the Ministry 
to drop if objected to in Committee :— Clause 9, which altecs 
the requirements of section 174 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, as to fixing pecuniary penalties in contracts with local 
uthorities ; clause 12, which requires clinical thermometers to 
be officially tested—why drop this useful provision, especial) ; 
|if the testing ensures that they shall work? clause 13, which 
extends the powers of inspection of food and drugs; clause 20, 

which allows officers of a local authority to contribute to the 
| authorities’ loans ; and clause 22, which continues certain Loc:l 
| Government emergency proviions. And also there is clause 

17, which allows local authorities to contribute to the expenses 
| of associations and conferences; and clause 25, which author- 
| izes the Minister to make alterations as to the number of 
councillors in a borough and in the number and boundaries 
of wards after holding a local inquiry. The dropping of 
these. the former of which is intended to assist local authori- 
| ties in the pertormance of their duties, and the latter to save 
Sut all these 


are ready 


| ° ° . 
expense, would, it seems, cause disappointment 
| clauses will, if necessary, be abandoned 


| The Housing Provisions of the Bill. 

| Twe cLauses which are likely to be dropped indicate the 
omnibus character of the Bill. Those which Dr ApDISON 
regards as important enough to require immediate enactment 
are clauses 1 to 5, which relate to housing; clause 10, which 
introduces a new procedure for the reception and treatment 
of cases of incipient mental disorder; clause 11, which em- 
powers county councils to provide or contribute to hospitals ; 
|and a few other clauses not of general interest. But appar- 
ently clause 11 will also be dropped, and it is by no means 
certain that clause 10 will survive the dislike of any interfer- 
ence with the existing safeguards against improper detention 
for lunacy. Substantially, it looks as if the Bill would be 
reduced to the housing clauses; and here there is no doubt 
that the existing statutory provisions require to be strength- 
ened. Clause 1 empowers local authorities to hire comput 
sorily empty houses suitable for the working classes ; though 
why this restriction should be imposed we do not know. The 
housing shortage is not confined to such classes. And chause 





costs is sti]l a matter of lively recollection with Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE. 


3 amends section 5 of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 





~_ 
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: 1919,-so as to increase the powers of local authorities to pro- 


hibit building operations which interfere with the provision of 
dwelling-houses. It has been obvious for the last two years 
that all unnecessary building—in particular the building of 


_ places of entertainment—ought to give way to making up the 


required number of dwelling-houses for all classes. Presumably 
these are the powers which will result from the Bill. Incident- 
ally we may quote some observations made in the debate by 
Mr. Seppon relating to legislation as food for lawyers :— 

This Bill contains at least six important and vital questions 
which ought to be threshed out to the utmost limit. I have been 
three Sessions in this House, and I have witnessed legislation that 
has been put through, and Heaven knows, whatever amount of dis 
ussion is given to Bills in this House, we still leave a lot of work 
for the lawyers to do. If you rush Bills through hastily you in 
crease the work of the lawyers, and the worries and responsibilities 
of those who come under those particulgr Acts.” 


Just so, but what about the Increase of Rent, &c., Act, 1920 


Lord Russell of Killowen. 

Tue Outlook last week, in its interesting series of ‘‘ Portraits 
of the Nineties,’’ by Mr. Raymonp, which many people read 
for their fresh and original interpretation of well-known 
characters, contained a sketch of Lord RussELL or KILLOWEN 
We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Raymonp’s portrait 
of Lord Russ£.t is more real than most of those written 
just after his death. Lord RussELt was essentially a great 
personality, that is to say, he was not a man of high intel 
lectual endowments nor commanding depth and nobility of 
character, nor yet of an exceptionally fascinating tempera 
ment. But he had physical qualities which, in a man who 
knows how to live up to them, must give their possessor a 
foremost place in any walk of life he may choose In 
addition, he had a dominating and masterful force of character 
which hardly anyone could resist. And in further reinforce- 
ment of his personal power over men who might be in his 
presence, he had the advantage of a nature completely lacking 
in sensitiveness, utterly indifferent to anyone’s opinion of him, 
and without the slightest trace of chivalrous scruples. Where 
necessary in the pursuit of his duty as an advocate or as a 
judge, RusseLt never spared.the weak, never hesitated to 
trample on the man who was down, never refrained from even 
the grossest exhibition of sheer browbeating and intimidation. 
Put, nevertheless, he was not a bully. He did not hit smaller 
men than himself from love of it or to shew his power; he 
only did his part ruthlessly in the pursuit of his ends for 
the moment. He was essentially a vindictive man; strong- 
minded men lacking in imagination or in high intellectual 
foree usually are so. But it was not the vindictiveness of 
petty cruelty. Rather it was the vindictiveness of a masterful 
mind, hard, stern, ungenial, somewhat arrogant and insolent, 
which was utterly without sympathy or pity and failed to 
exercise the grace of Christian charity. Had Russe. not 
been vindictive, and therefore austere and fanatical, he would 
have become simply an unscrupulous and successful man of 
the world, a much less noble type. As it was, his mor! 
vindictiveness gave to his personal ambition a blend of noble 
qualities ; it became a sense of duty to the cause of Eternal 
Justice, and lent his character a moral dignity in which other- 
wise it would have been lacking. For his mixture of pitiless- 
ness, of fanaticism, of vindictiveness, and of a high sense 
of mora] duty Russe.tt or KiLLoweEn had much in common 
with another Irishman who has attained celebrity lately in 
a different profession, General Dyer, of Amritsar. The 
Anglo-Irish character, when it is austere, is apt to be 
fanatical. 


Russell as a Personality. 

THERE can be no doubt that Russe.u’s physical force and 
commanding terribleness of aspect and character were the 
great source of his success at the Bar. He was not a learned 
lawyer ; neither his arguments nor his judgments ever shewed 
any real grasp of legal principles. He was not an eloquent 
speaker. As well in Court as in the House of Commons and 
on the public platform he tended to be commonplace, empty 
and a trifle tedious. The writer of these lines first knew him 





when a Bar student in the nineties. He attended a meeting 
of the Gray’s Inn Moot to hear Russet deliver an address on 
Legal Education. He went full of hero-worship, expecting to 
hear a great orator, and came away utterly disappointed. The 
speech was empty, it was full of platitudes, and the speaker 
habitually resorted to the most jejune of gestures and phrases. 
At one point he referred to ‘‘ the greatest Empire the world 
has ever seen,’’ raising his voice to a shout, lifting up his 
snuff-box, and looking at the But although nearly 
destitute of ideas and of eloquence, RUSSELL was a very great 
advocats He seized the crowning points in his cases and 
drove them home with unequalled force. His stern face and 
flashing eyes terrorised witnesses, jury, opposing counsel and 
judges all alike Each and all quailed before him; such 
is the magic of personality Something ruthless, reckless, 
implacable, half-savage, wholly demoniacal crushed out the 
spirit of even strong men and reduced them to impotence in 
his presence. No one dared cross him on the Bench. Sir 
Epwarp Carson alone stood up to him at the Bar. Hence 
he bore down all opposition by sheer weight of intimidation 


roof 


delivered with gesture, brow, eye, voice and words. He got 
his way, despite reason and justice and skill. In any pro 


fession he would have done the same. He certainly was far 
and away the most effective advocate our time has produced, 
Of course, as Attorney-General, and afterwards as Chief 
Justice, his force of personality, reinforced by the prestige 
and power of his office, made him practically all-powerful. 
No other judge could have forced an unwilling jury, in the 
face of a pasSionately patriotic public opinion, to convict the 
Jameson Raiders. 


Russell in Private Life 

IT was often been said by RuSSELL's admirers thav in private 
life he was the most humane and affectionate man, mild and 
gentle in manner. He may have been so. But in society, 
and in the House of Commons or at the Courts, he was not 
popular He was too impatient and too domineering. At 
his club he played whist and other games, but none especially 
wished to play with him, for he was always ready to lecture 
his partner or opponent like a schoolboy. In the House of 
Commons his austere and somewhat arrogant manners 


rendered him rather unpopular His arrogance to soli: 
citors, of course, is notorious Yet with all these 
qualities, he was not personally hated or disliked. He was 
too large in character and personality. Men accepted bis 


tendency to bully as natural in one with his physical and moral 
endowments; they did not feel it degrading to be bullied by 
him, and did not, therefore, resent his manner as they would 


have resented a much less arrogant tone in a lesser man. And, 
in fact, as a civil judge, his manner changed, and he was 
tactful and helpful in the work of his Court His 


detachment from public opinion, and his earnest pursuit of 
the legal and politica] reforms which happened to attract him, 
won for him respect as a man of high purpose. His love ot 
racing and of cards, curiously enoygh, did not detract from 
the respect his austerity inspired. These things were felt, 
somehow, not to be real indices of his character, but merely 
the relaxations in which an otherwise intensely puritanical 
nature indulged. 


The Yellow Novel and the Snuffbox. 


Two PERSONAL habits of Russert marked hio individuality. 
The only literature he ever read was fiction, usually detective 
stories. The famous series of Gaboriau novels were read and 
re-read by Lord Russeii. In later years he eagerly read the 
Sherlock Holmes group of novels. At night, in his circuit 
days, he retired to bed with a novel and read it in bed, with 
the aid of numerous cigars and not a little snuff. The second 
characteristic habit was his old-world addiction to the snuff 
box. He carried one always with him, and if it was acci- 
dentally mislaid for a moment when wanted he became at 
once irritable and confused. Everyone knows Sir Watter 
Scort’s story of the schoolboy rivals. One of them—was ‘t 
Scott himself !—always knew his‘ lessons and fingered one of 
his jacket buttons while repeating them. The other 
cut off the button on the sly, and the model boy 
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went to the bottom of the class. Had anyone ever dared to 
steal Lord Rvusse.i’s snuff-box in the midst of an impas 
sioned oration to the jury, results of similar magnitude might 
have followed sjut no did. One dared not play 
such tricks with Russet or KILLOWEN 


one ever 


Corpse Ways. 


Mr. E. P. RipLey wrote to us recently (ante, p. 59) that 
there was a’ considerable amount correspondence and in- 
formation about this matter in the ear!y numbers of Votes and 
Vue We have not had the opportunity of searching these 
ours ‘ but another correspondent has referre iu to Vol 
2, p. 194 f that publicatio: 1855), where there is a pas 
sage wi \ print elsewh A iggested explanation is 
that th. l¢ ind of a toll a method a iopted fot 
blockit the way at a time e} publi attent on would 
be directed 1 jocking the ut so that ite should be a 
matter of ity that tl is not a public footpath 
and proba ifter making the protest the pi cession would 
be a f t ! But whate the explanat mi may be 
the | f ne elng e seems tu be well estal 
lished 





The League of Nations Assembly. 
Wi time the 
Nati I ere ed in pl i wri du 


the ¢ iblishment ‘ 


irmaments i 


out in tl B 
that the ctl 

instrumentalit f an Assem! a Council, with a per 
manent secreta t But in the ving Articles, while cet 
tain tterseare ref I 
Cour their respective leres of 
to be marked i 
the L« ‘ B 
tative ‘ the 
Assemb! h 


may nave Lnree 


practi 
‘ [I] the A emp consists of represe! 
nembers of the and at meetings of the 


member of the League has one vote, but 
The present members of th: 
that the Assembly, 
fifty votes: but unde 
A.sembly, as als 


where 


representati 
League art me filty in number, so f 
full, numbet 150. but with only 
Article V ecisions at any meetir f the 
the Council, must be ept 
preasly provided Such express provision is made in 
of the admission of Under Article I. this re- 
msent of two-thirds of the Assembly, and 

najority of the Assembly may approve new per 


ibout 


unanimous, ex otherwise ex 
respect 
new memopder 
quires the ec undet 
Article IV 
manent ind also the increase of 
sentative of the Council 

As regards the functions of the Assembly, defined 
rms by Article ITI ‘The Assembly may deal 
with any matter within the sphere of action of 

affecting the But in 
specific functions are assigned to the Assembly 


members of the Council repre 
THe i rs 
these are 
in very wide te 
at it 
the 
various p! 
Article XV. provides for the reference of disputes between 


meetings 


League or the pe ace of world.”’ 


Loess 


| 


members to the Council, but the Council in turn may refer the 
dispute to the Assembly, and either party to the dispute may 
require it to be so referred. Under Article XIX. the Assembly 
may from time to time advise the reconsideration by members 
of the League of ‘‘ treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions the continu- 
ance of which might endanger the peace of the world.’’ ‘And 
there is a specific mention of the Assembly in Article XXVI., 
which provides for amendments to the Covenant; but. these 
do not require the approval of the Assembly, but the direct 
ratification by a majority of the members of the League whose 
representatives compose the Assembly. 

On the other hand, the Council of the League has a number 
of important functions specifically assigned to it. Under 
Article VILI. it is to formulate plans for the ‘‘ reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
and the enforcement by common action of inter. 
national obligations,’’ and under Article XIV. the Council ha: 
to formulate and submit to the members of the League for 
adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court o! 
[International Justice. And in of any member of th: 
League resorting to war in breach of its obligations under the 
Covenant, then, under Articie XVI., it is the duty of the 
Council to recommend to the several governments concerned 
what effective military, naval or air force the members oi 
1e League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to 
protect the covenants of the League.’’ 
~ But subject. to the specific allocation to the Council 

| Assembly respectively of certain functions, their general 


satety, 


case 


; 


] 
vhile, 


eres are not determined, it looks, from the agenda before 
the present meeting of the Assembly, as though the Council 
| refer all the matters of general importance for con 
ideration by the Assembly. These include the proposals 
alreadv formulated for the establishment of an Internationa! 
Court of Justice, and also the question of mandates, arma 


Six committees have been 
of which M. BovurGEo!s is 


economic 
to 


ments and the weapon. 


npointed, and one of these- 


hairman—the question of the Court of Justice has been re- 
erred: and to another—of which M. Brantine (Sweden) a 
hairman—the other matters just mentioned. With 


committees, the preliminary question has 
their proceedings shall be public or not. 


to these 


risen whether 


English practice is in favour of publicity ; Frenc h practice is, st 
ippears, the reverse It has been arranged, by way of com- 
promise. that the discussions in the committees shall be 
private, but that minutes shall be kept, and these shall be 
iblished as soon as possib e. pome publi ity 1S clearly essen- 
tia As Lord Rospert Cectt—who oddly enough is at the 
Assembly not in his proper place as a representative of the 
sritish Empire, but as a representative of South Africa— 
ld The League can only exist and work properly so long 
is it has behind it the support of the public opinion of the 
world, and the only way in which you can have that is to tak« 


e public of the world into your confidence.’’ 

A more important matter of difference of opinion is like! 

to arise over the admission to the League of States which it 
war were opposed to Great Britain and France, and t 

the States in alliance or association with them In principle, 

of course, membership of the Leacue should not at all depend 


the late 


on the manner in which States were grouped in the war. It 
have been the greatest of wars, but it is otherwise only 
series of struggles in which the grouping of 
continually changed And, general! 
recognised, it is essential that all civilised States should be- 
come members of the League without reference to antipathix 
connected with the late war. We cannot put this contention, 
which we have always supported, better than in the words of 
the Memorandum on the subject recently issued by Lord SEL- 
Lord Grey or Fattopon, and Mr. G&G. N. BARNES 
12th inst.):— 


may 
one in the long 


states has been as 1s 


6 


BORNE, 
(Times, 
It is an essential part of the conception of the League that it- 
uld, if possible, include all civilised nations which are eligibk 

That is what distinguishes it from any ordinary alliance formed to 
its will on the rest of the world Experience has shewn 
alliances of that kind inevitably lead to the formatien of 


aw 


entorce 


that 
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counter-alliances, in other words, to the old pre-war system of in 
ternational relations. We wish above all things to avoid the ex- 


4 perience of the last century, when the settlement of Europe after the 


Napoleonic Wars slowly evolved into a regrouping of the nations in 
opposite armed camps.”’ 

The only, or the main, difficulty lies in the susceptibilities 
of France, and it will be unfortunate if this results in the 
exclusion of Germany and the other States concerned. But, 
if so, this can only be temporary. 
States from the present Assembly is a matter of another 
nature, but that also, we may hope, is due only to temporary 
causes. 





Proof and the English Law of 
Evidence. 


THE case of Rex v. Greenwood has not only aroused greal 


popular interest and much public discussion ; it has also set 
the gentlemen who write leaders in the daily Press a task 
which is causing them to “‘ think furiously. For everyon 
feels that the evidence against the accused was very far from 


convincing ; yet the lawyer and the layman alike are somewhat 
puzzled to say why and where the links in the chain broke 
down. Indeed, in matters proot, | 


of our law wisely 
a great discretion to the common sense of the juryman or othe 


ita \¢t 


judge of fact. There must be some legal evidence before hin 
on which he can draw a conclusion. There must be sufficient 


in | 


But it is left t 
him to say whether what is in law sufficient evidence to support 
a conviction in fact justify It 
the facts before him. It is not possible to'lay down rigid lega 
rules as to what shall constitute the 
necesary to justify a verdict 

Now to logicians, and indeed to al 
is something ultimately unsatist the 
of lega! proof. It practically never is absolutely conclusive 
It is only good enough to act upon must do something 
and give some decision on the facts, and the utmost 
human evidence can have is. the compel 
weighs down our 
than the other. 
verdict is a trivial 


ness- 


evidence to support his conclusion LW. 


will a verdict of gulity on a 


quantum of evidence 


| thoughtful men, ther: 


acto in whole nature 


we ao 
weight 
ling power whic! 
idgment in one scale of the balance rath: 
aturally, 
g 
ively small quar 
Bl 
life of a fellow-being—a very much greater quantum is neede 
before our if unprejudiced and impartial, wi 
allow us to give a verdict which has such awful consequence 
Yet in theory of law there 1 
of evidence required for a conviction in these two very different 
cases. ; 


j 1 
N 


one € 


when the issue dependent on our 
, a fine of ten shillings for drunke1 


a comparat tum of evidence 


enough to act up 


seems 


evood 


When the issue is very terrible—« -J., the 


minds, 


; 


3 no difference between the qua 


we ought 


tell us that 
not to convict a man of obstructing the highway, or of using 
obscene language, on any less evidence than would justify u 
in convicting him of murder. He is either proved guilty 
not proved guilty, they say, and the conclusiveness of log 


Indeed, stern logicians sometime 


, proof is surely independent of such accidents as the cons 


quences of our decision. Indeed, conversely, we have eve? 
known learned judges tell juries in murder cases that they 
must decide the matter on just the same amount of evidence 
as they would require to decide 
business. ’ 

é But even if the logic of all this was more conclusive than 
is the case, common sense would refuse to act upon it. Unti 
lately common sense had to struggle against logic when it in 
sisted on drawing this distinction between the amounts of proof 
necessary for a verdict in different cases. The academic logic 
appeared to be all against them. * Of late years, however, 
@ new school of academic philosophy has elaborated a new 
academic system of logic. The Pragmatists, as they 
called, teach that truth is not the ‘ correspondence between 
thought and reality,’’ which ARISTOTLE supposed and taught, 
as have done his disciples in the last two thousand years, but 
The truth of an idea, they say. 
Ideas on which we can safely act 


any affair of worldly 


are 


is its ‘‘ value for action.’2 


The absence of the United | 


| the ught, whereas law choose 


are true: those which sooner or later, if acted upon, lead in our 
practical experience to inconsistency and disaster are false. 
Truth, then, is a matter to be assessed only in the light of the 
consequences following on our actions. Obviously, this school 
of thinkers—the school of W1LL1aAM JAMEs, Professor SCHILLER 
and Canon RasHDALL—gives us a rational justification for our 
| refusal to be convinced by probabilities in some cases, although 
are guided by just the same weight of probability in others. 
Now it so happens that some years ago, before the Prag 

matist logic had heard of narrow academic 
coterie, this very problem troubled a gs ntleman who had spent 
h time in observing the ways of juries and the practice ot 


we 


been outside a 


ue 
law courts He studied the English Law of Evidence, and 
believed that he had detected a ‘‘ screw loose so he puts 
| it—in the commonly accepted theory of legal proot And soe 
he wrote a book to set out Nis views GULSON 8 Philosophy 
of Proot published in 1905 He did not succeed in carry 
ng n " purpose effectively ; in tact, he abandoned his 
theor it nost naked form while he was composing his 
treatise But he gave to the world a very uable work 
ich w repay study by any judge, any practising lawyer, 
i ny w student. For he sets out to give an a priori philo- 
phical account of what prool ought to be in order to satisfy 
the canons of academic logic, as understood and taught in the 
pre-Pragmatic age logic; and then he illustrates the philo 
] | ile he establishes by con parison with tl © actually 
in in our English system 
Mr. GuLso et out to shew that the pmol of a case in 
( in exercise W) ientific method, based partly on in 
duct ind partly on deductive logic. In fact, it is the same 
‘ d as that used in the physical sciences, excepting only 
that experimental methods are not u ually available or ipplic- 
’ ith this exception, the judge who is trying a case 
pl ds as does the man of science whx investigating a 
proble n- geology or physi He first collects all the rele- 
val . He then constructs a series of imaginary theories 
t pial those fact He then tests each theory by deduc- 
ing m it nsequences which must follow if it be true if 
tne io not tollow, he re je is that theory Wi! en all thee ries 
but e or two have been rejected because, on pursuing them, 
the vnd us in impossibilities of improbahilitis he then 
arral the two or three which survive in order of merit and 
elects the most meritorious as a working hypothesi to fol 
inless and until something proves this, to to be errone 
u The man of smence select ws the * Most meritoriou 
theory ‘that one o number equa probable which is most 
urmony with the general conclusions of science ; he assumes 
I to be more or! ess continuous and _ self-consistent 
thi hout. But the man of law who has to choose between 
t three equall probabl Lheorles ha Lo iopt, oOo; 
ri i different principle He starts with certain pre 
| imptior that A is innocent until proved guuity that B. in 
on ¢ land, is owner in fee simple until the contrary 
proved ; that C, in possession of recently stolen property, i 
the thief or a receiver unk he can offer a reas nable « xplana- 
| tion of h ossessic und so on Where several equally 
| possible theories of the facts are available, the judge must give 
prete rence to that one hich given the preterence by this 
system ot presun pt oO 
It will be 3eeT) then that there exists a trol inalogy, 
und also one immense distinction. between scientifi proof and 
judi ial proo! The ana ogy 1s that both are based on the 
| methods of inductive logic The distinction is that science 
| chooses between hypotheses in accordance with their relative 
meritoriousness as cogs in the great wheel of united scientifi 


between hypotheses in accord 


ince with | their constructed to 


the 


resumptions of truth 

of | Mr this 
very clear, though his manner of express] not 
‘tly the one we have just adopted. He accordingly draws a 
distinction 


SO 


as 


uit emergenci ractical lif GULSON make 


ng his views is 
ftAd 
between ‘natural evidence’’ and judicial 
v1 He divides his treatise into two books, one styled 
Natural Evidence ’’ the other ‘‘ Judicial. Evidence. 


In the former he discusses the rules on which Courts would 


e erice 


ana 








Sct if they did act precisely in accordance with the methods 


















of scientific investigation In the latter he shews how they 


are compel 


material, and the compulsion arising out of presumptions. 

Here we iv leave the theories elaborated in the Philoso 
p f Proof The re in some ways a little crude. The 
rut he " t a lawyer, neither wa he an academic logi« lan 
A ‘ rote fifteen years ago, before logic had undergone 
the er remarkable nange I Iront and point o! view it has 
re rienced But his work had one great merit: it 
point it a line of inquiry for future writers on jurisprud 
ence Pu rhe fly there are three probiemis these writers must 
attempt t ve We cannot suggest solutions here, but we 

to indicate the nature he thre« probiems 

The fir oblea is nnected with the burden of proot 
It necessary to find some ind entific reason tor saying 
that in certain cases the burde f proof shall rest on the 
part 10 affirms, but in others upon the party who denies. 
ly ence he who affirn ha is good a right to be believed as 
he who denw if the evidence each offers is equally strong, 
each Na an equal chance | eing true In matte of prac 
tica fe it admittedly different We can only live at al! 
in harmony with our fe \ il we agree to accept certain 

tuuthorit " ght, and act on its pronouncements until 
the ire ed to be mistake! OMherwise al would be 
inarel The practical necessitic of life, therefore, com pe 
us t ecognise 1uthorit We do this in several ways 
We accept rules laid down by authority as correct interpreta- 
tior the principle of justice unt F yverwhelming evidence 
shews them to be wrong We accept the decisions of a person 
In authority until upset by a person in higher authority We 
regard a man with expert knowledge as right in his opinions 
until a more authoritative expert knocks them down. We 
regard the man in possession of any privilege or property as 
the person with authority over it until his claim to 


uuthority is rejected by a higher authority, that of the law 
yurt And generally we treat the possessor of anything, 
say the prisoner possessed of ife, his liberty, his reputa 
tion, as entitled to go on possessing it until the strongest proof 
is offered that he is not a rightful possessor, and must be 
deprived—even of his life—in th public interest. The ‘pre 


, ¢ . ] 
sumption of law and fact, we believe, are ultimately to b« 


deduced from the general necessity of order and authority 


and possession in everyday practical life. 

The second problem is connected with the credibility of 
testimony Facts, before they can be weighed and assessed by 
the man of science, require first to be ascertained But th: 
man of science is his own observer of the facts, and has merely 
personal equation ’’ in recording them. The 
judge, however, 1 dependent on witnesses for his facts, and has 
This is an obscure branch of the 


to allow for the 


to ascertain their credibility 


iw of evidence, and no sufficient attention has been given to 
it In some cases common law or statute requires corrobora- 
tion of a witness; in most cases they do not; a single credible 
witness is enough in theory of law to hang an accused mur- 
dere! Some serious effort to investigate the psychological 


‘ 


aws of credibility ought to be made by our jurists. 

The third problem is connected with the compelling force 
of facts, once proved It takes the chain of evidence, analyses 
it nks. and tries to shew precisely how much unsoundness in 
any one link com pels us to reject the chain as not good enough 
In other words, the third problem is one of 
logical method. Our first problem was essentially a sociologi 
eal one, based on social and economic expediency as affecting 
the presumptions of legal evidénce. The second problem is 
essentially a psychological one, turning on the working of 


. 


to rely upon 


human minds in the making of assertions. But the third 
problem is one of scientific logi: So it will be seen that legal 
proof is a complicated affair, dependent only partly on logical 


ind largely on sociological and psychological considerations 





The November Sessions of the Central Criminal Ccurt were opened 
by the Lord Mayor (Alderman James Roll) at the Sessions House, Old 
Bailey. on Tuesday. The names of 101 persons appear in the calendar for 
trial, Mr, Justice Darling is taking the Judge's List 
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ed to act, because of the peculiar nature of judicial 








Ar the time of the death of Mr. W. A. Suanre,.the late President 
it the Law Society, we expressed our appreciation of the services 
which he had rendered to the profession and our regret at the 
ioss which his death involved ; but circumstances have delayed our 
placing on record, as we wished to do, the resolution unanimous|y 
passed by the Council of the Law Society at their meeting on 14th 
September, and some part of the notices of Mr. Suarre which 
appeared in The Inquirer of 11th September, and which shewed tlie 
nature of his activities outside his profession, The resolution was 
is follows 
The Council have heard with deep regret of the death, on 
the 4th inst., of their esteemed colleague, Mr. WinLiaM ARTHUR 
Snarre. In expressing recently to Mr. SHarpe their appre 
ciation of the constant care and attention which, as President 
of the Society during the year 1919-20, he had devoted to the 
service of the profession, the Council -ventured the hope that 
at*no distant date he would be restored to health and be able 
wwain to interest himself in the business of the Society. The 
(‘ouncil mourn the non-fulfilment of this hope, and desire only 
to emphasise their sense of profound appreciation of the great 
value of Mr. Suarpe’s public and professional services.’’ 
And in reference to Mr. Suarpve’s work on the Legal Education 
Committee, it was said in the October number of the Law Society s 
i Gazette 





The lamented death of Mr. W. A. Suarps, the late Pre 
sident of the Society, is referred to elsewhere; but it would 
be ungrateful to omit special reference to the great services 
which he rendered to the cause of legal education by his long 
and valued membership of the Legal Education Committee, 

i on which, as Chairman of the sister Examination Committee, 
his help in co-ordinating these two aspects of the Council's 
work was highly appreciated. In respect to the persona! 

esteem which he inspired, it is unnecessary to add to what has 
been so eloquently expressed elsewhere, and which was em- 
bodied in the resolution of sympathy and regret passed by 
the Legal Education Committee at its last meeting.” 

From the notice in The Inquirer we take the following :- 
Wittiam Artour Smarre was the son of Mr. WiLti1aM 

SHarper, solicitor ; nephew of the well-known Mr. SaMueL SHARPE, 

banker, Egyptologist, and translator of the Bible; and grand 

nephew of Samuet Rocers, the poet. The firm of which he had 
long been the head has for something like a century held a high 
position in the legal world, never higher than during his period 

Numerous names deservedly respected in our community have been 

issociated with it, and the present style—Messrs. SHARPE, 

PRITCHARD AND Co.—covers, we believe, a considerable number of 

partners. The father of our deceased friend attained to the dis 

tinguished position of President of the Law Society, a distinction 
which was afterwards to be achieved by his son. Educated chiefly 

n London, Wirtt1aM Artuur SHARPE was admitted into partner 

ship at an early age, and his exceptional professional aptitude was 

at once recognised and welcomed. Referring here only to work 
| done, mostly honorary, in connection with Unitarian trusts and 
institutions, we observe that the drafting of the Essex Hall Trust 
vias one of his first services of this kind to our body, and ever 
since the formation of the Trust, 1885, Mr. SHarrs has no less 
zealously than generously discharged the onerous duties of its 
secretary. He also gave invaluable assistance in the organization 
of Channing House School, founded by his cousin, the late Miss 

Matitpa SHarpe, and the late Rev. Ronert Spears, in 1885, and 

has continuously guarded its interests. For many years he was 

secretary of the Hackney College Fund, and thus came into toucli 
with many students who have long since entered our ministry. 

In 1900, in connection with a large sum of money raised at the 

London bazaar for the purchase of sites and the erection of build- 

ings with ‘open trusts,’ Mr. SHarre not only gave freely his 

skill and energy to the formulation of the scheme known as ‘The 

London Permanent Chapel-Building Fund,’ but subsequent! 

carried out a series of negotiations connected with loans, the pur- 

chase of sites, &c., for congregations in different parts of London. 

Valuable assistance was also freely rendered by him in connection 

with the Ministers’ Pension and Insurance Fund. In the difficult 

business of litigation which has occasionally arisen in denomina 
| tional circles, notably in thé York case, Mr. SHarpe displayed the 
utmost prudence and professional sagacity, and it would be difficult 
to over-estimate the value of his services as practically the chief 
legal adviser to our body for the past generation. As a trustee 
ot the Hibbert Trust, the Dr. Williams’ Trust, and others, his 
experience and skill were unstintedly placed at the disposal of the 
respective boards; and as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associations he was n° 
| less helpful and assiduous, and especially contributed towards the 
scheme for incorporating the association, which was carried out 












| T he Late Mr. William A. Sharpe. 
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* 
abbut five years ago. Mr. Suarrr was elected President of the 
Association in 1903, and in that capacity became rather better 
known that he had been to Unitarians in the provinces, though 
we think his unassuming temperament kept him even in the 
Metropolis from anything like the full recognition which his 
abilities and generous nature merited. 

‘In the year 1875 Mr. Sarre married Many Evetyn, eldest 
daughter of the late Grorce Lawrorp, of Wandsworth ; she died 
in 1908, leaving a family of four sons and three daughters, one 
son having died earlier.”’ 

And Mr. R. M. Monreomery, K.U., in the course of * 
appreciation ’’ said :— 

‘Of ArTuur Suarre I can speak from personal acquaintance 
only for the last twenty years. But during the last fifteen years 
he has been an intimate personal friend. Not a public school boy, 
and educated during a portion of his school days in Switzerland, 
he possessed in a ached degree the attributes commonly associated 
with English public school life. Of an inherently modest disposi- 
tion, he had that inborn love of human nature which gave to his 
refined and courteous manners an affability that endeared him 
even to strangers. His great natural ability was perhaps a little 
concealed by the gentleness with which he expressed his opinions. 
But his thinking was as clear as his writing, and in his profession 
his power of accurate and lucid draftsmanship was remarkable. 
But what most firmly established his professional reputation was 
undoubtedly his singleness of purpose and his complete fairness 
of mind and devotion to the best interests of his clients. His 
election to the position of President of the Incorporated Law 
Society for the year 1919-20 marked, and I am sure was intended 
to mark, the high regard and respect of his profession for a 
strictly honest and honourable man. Although he belonged to a 
profession naturally tending to conservatism he held advanced and 
ever-advancing liberal views. Yet so deeply ingrained was his 
sense of the natural rights of others that I think he can never 
have made an enemy amongst his political opponents. His judg 
ment of men was shrewd, but he hardly ever spoke an unkind 01 
depreciative, and never a spiteful word of man or woman. Th: 
reputation of a friend was sacred in his hands, and even of those 
who had no claim upon his friendship, and little upon his regard 
he seemed always to think and speak as one firmly convinced that 
greater knowledge would have revealed to him more lovely charac 
teristics.’’ 


a personal 








Res ° Judicatz. 


Limited Naturalization. 


A RECENT case of great importance has disposed of an old doctrine 
as to the nature ot allegiance, Markwald y. Atturney-General (1920, 
1 Ch. 348 ; 68 Soxicrrors’ JouRNAL, 239). It used to be considered 
as axiomatic that the tie of allegiance between subject and sovereign 
was essentially a personal tie, independent of such accidents as the 
territorial limits of the monarch’s sovereignty: Calvin’s case 
(1608, 7 Rep. la). ‘But in olden days allegiance arose as the direct 
result’ of birth within a territory ruled by the sovereign or his 
redecessor in title, and was a survival of patriarchal traditions. 
To-day allegiance may be acquired by contract—i.c., the grant ot 
nationalization certificates by the sovereign; and the conditions 
—— the implied contract are regulated by statute. Such a 
relationship tends to lose its deeper aspects, and hence it is not 
unnatural that a doctrine of limited naturalization should revently 
have grown up. Under this novel doctrine it is asserted that any 
self-governing dominion may naturalize a subject within its own 
limits, but that such naturalization confers no claim to civic rights 
as a natural within another self-governing dominion or the United 
Kingdom. In other words, X, naturalized by an Australian 
statute, is a subject of King George, owing allegiance while he 
remains within Australia, but remains an alien when outside 
Australia or in Britain. The result is curious, and may raise 
strange questions. If X commits rebellion within Australia, he 
is clearly guilty of high treason. But if he leaves Australia and 
fights for his native country against Britain, should he be cap 
tured, can he be convicted of treason? The answer would seem to 
be no, since outside Australia he is a mere alien. At least, such 
a result seems to follow in direct logic from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Markwald y. Attorneytieneral (supra). A 
natural-born German subject left Germany in 1878 for Australia 
where in 1908 he took the oath of allegiance to His Majesty and 
Se granted a naturalization certificate under the Commonwealth's 
gears te ve dey — ll “4 — to London, and after th« 
tion was upheld by the Divisional Court. E gad A nah y 
(1918, 1K. B. 617). Then h i t: Ex parte Markwal 
en he took proceedings by way of summons 
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for a Declaratory Order against the Attorney-General for a de- 
claration that he was a British subject in Britain. But this view 
the Court of Appeal rejected for the reasons outlined above. 


The Carrying On of Business. 

(nother alien case has led incidentally to a rather interesting 
decision as to the character of the acts which amount to “ carrying 
on business’: Central india Mining Co. vy. Société Colontate 
incersowe (1920, 1 K. B, 753). One of the Trading with the 
Knemy Prociamations (that dated 14th September, 1915) provides : 

Kor the purposes ot the Proclamations for the’ tame being er 
force relating to trading with the enemy, the expression “ enemy 

is hereby declared to include . any incorporated company 
or body ol persons (wherever incorporated) carrying on business 1m 
an enemy country or in any territory for the time being in hostile 
occupation.’’ Now, the Societé Coloniale Anversoise was a Belgian 
ompany, having its registered office at Antwerp In January, 
1914, six months prior to the war, the Central India Mining Co. 
entered into a contract with the Société to sell them manganese 
ore deliverable in certain quantities during 1914 and the three 
following years, alongside steamer in Bombay. In September, 
1914, when the German armies were threatening Antwerp, the seat 
of the Société’s registered office, the managing director of the 
Societé removed all their goods and money to London, and him- 
nformally carried on business m 
his own name for the benefit of his company. During the German 
occupation which followed the shareholders held meetings 
Belyium in order to comply with the Belgian law ‘and keep the com- 
pany in existence. The company also paid and collected its debts ; 
this was done to prevent the Germans from winding-up the com- 
pany. All these acts, done in enemy territory, were purely formal. 
Che real business of the company was carried on in London, ‘But 
the Central India Mining Co. contended that these formal acts of 
the Belgian company in Antwerp amounted to carrying on business 
there, and claimed a declaration that their contract was dissolved, 
since under the Proclamation the company was “ carrying on 
business '’ in Belgium, and so was an “‘ alien enemy.’’ The ques- 
tion, of course, was whether acts merely intended to keep Bom 
during enemy domination, a friendly alien company could amount 
to “‘ carrying on business ’’ in enemy territory in such a way as to 
turn @ friendly ahen company into an alien enemy company. On 
this interesting point there was not unnaturally a difference’ of 
opinion in the Court of Appeal. Lord Justice Scrutton, who 
delivered a dissenting judgment, could not see how the execution of 
merely formal acts and the collection or discharge of debts could 
amount to ‘‘ carrying on business’ in the territory where they 
took place. But Lord Justice Bankes and the President held that 
they could, since they were done with the intention of continuing 
the business, and this majority view, of course, prevailed. The 
point is an interesting one, on which it might be worth while 
seeking the opinions of the House of Lords. 


self came to London, where he 





Costs of Abortive Appeals. 


{n important little case affecting costs is the Irish Court of 
\ppeal decision of Ez parte South Dublin R.D'., Gilson v. Bennett 
(1920, 1 Ir. R. 75). Here appellants from an interlocutory order 
served notice of appeal upon the parties whom they intended to 
make respondents, but served it éut of time, with the result that 
the registrar refused to set it down. This fact was not intimated 
to the respondents, whose solicitor in the meantime had delivered 
briefs to counsel. The question was whether the costs incurred in 
this way on their briefs in the abortive appeal could be recovered 
by the, respondents. At first sight the answer seems no; the 
notice was out of time, and respondents should have known this 
and inquired where the case had been set down by the registrar 
before delivering brief to counsel. But the reply seems equally 
cogent: respondents are entitled to treat the notice as raising @ 
possible fight, and are acting prudently in instructing counsel 
betimes. In other words, the costs in such a case are necessarily 
and properly incurred by respondents, and so are reasonable from 
the other side. This was the view of the Court, and, on the whole, 
seems sound common sense. 


Criminal Cause or Matter. 


It is familiar law that under section 47 of the Judicature Act, 
1873, no appeal lies to the Court of Appeal from a judgment of 
the Divisional Court in any ‘wtatioal cause or matter.’’ It is 
ilso familiar law that prerogative writs, such as mandamus, ocer- 
tiorari, and prohibition, are treated as ‘‘ criminal ” or eivil for the 
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purposes of this rule, according as the procedings to which they are 
ancillary, happen to be civil or criminal. Now, under sub-section 1 
(b) of section 1 of the Profiteering Act, 1919, the Profiteering Tri- 
bunals can investigate complaints and order refunds of money and 
authorize prosecutions. Are such complaints ‘‘ criminal causes or 
matters ’’/ If so, a writ of prohibition, restraining such a tribunal 
from exercising some alleged power, is also ‘‘ a criminal cause or 
matter,’’ and no appeal will lie to the Court of Appeal. But in 
Wilson v. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. (64 Soxicrrors’ 
JOURNAL, 558), the Court of Appeal refused to treat such com- 
plaints as “‘ criminal causes,’’ and heard an appeal. The point 
is certainly quite arguable either way. 





Reviews. 
The Annual Practice. 


Tae Annvat Pracrice, 1921. Berna a CoLtecrion or THE STATUTES, 
ORDERS, AND RULES RELATING TO THE GENERAL Practice, Proce- 
DURE, AND JURISDICTION oF THE SUPREME Court, ‘with Norss, 
&c. By Racharp Wuire, a Master of the Supreme Court, Francis 
A. Srreincer, of the Central Office, Royal Courts of Justice, 
GEORGE ANTHONY KING, Master of the Supreme Court (Taxing), 
and Roserr E, Ross, LL.B. In two volumes. Thirty-ninth 
Annual Issue. Sweet & Maxwell (Limited). Stevens & Sons 
(Limited). 

Two years ago, when the actual war was over, it was anticipated 
that emergency legislation would quickly disappear from the practice 
books, but events have belied this forecast, and the text of the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Acts, with the Rules and Directions thereunder, 
form a feature of the present issue of the White Book. They will be 
found at the end of the tirst volume The second volume, as tor 
merly, contains the forms in the appendices to the R.S.C. and the 
Judicature Acts and other statutes. As to the R.S.C. themselves, 
which form the bulk of the first volume, and also form the daily fare 
of the practitioner in the Supreme Court, they are set forth with all 
the wealth of annotation and references to which we have grown 
accustomed in a long series of years. A number of new rules intro- 
duced during the past year have been inserted in the appropriate 
places—in particular, the new Solicitors’ Remuneration Rules-of April 
last, increasing costs by 334 per cent., and of June last, giving a quali 
fied right to charge a lump sum in non-contentious matters not covered 
by the scale fees; and there are the new rules of July last as to 
service out of the jurisdiction. But whether all these statutes and rules 
and decisions are really necessary for the due conduct of litigation, 
who shall say? <A perusal of Mr. Dodd's paper which we print else 
where would suggest that the answer is in the negative, and even 

actitioners with less drastic ideas as to the cheapening and simpli 

Ying of litigation might give a like answer. But the work of con- 
dengation and elimination was too great to be undertaken thirty years 
ago, and it requires a still bigger effort now. True, Sir T. Wuities 
Cutty has made a beginning with his revision of some of the rules 
obsolete or contradictory—last year, but it is only a beginning. Possi- 
bly Lord Birkenneap, with his reforming energy, will appoint some 
one really to take the task in hand, and will superintend and assist 
his work. But meanwhile the White Book is an ever-ready help to 
the practitioner in perplexity and doubt. 


Books of the Week. 


Selden Society.—-Year Books of Edward II. Vol. 18 8 Ed 
ward II., A.D. 1315—Vol, 37, 1920. Exited for the Selden Society by 
Wiuttiam Crappock Bo.ianp, Barrister-at-Law. Quaritch. 


> 


Income Tax.—Income Tax Acts as They Affect the Public. By 
Georcs Frepertck Emery, LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. Effingham Wil- 


gon, Stevens & Sons (Limited). 21s. net. 


Company Law and Practice,—Private Companies, Their 
Formation and Advantages. Being a Concise Popular Statement for 
Business Men of the Mode of Converting a Business into a Private 
Company, with Notes on Limited Partnerships. By Sir Franets Beav 
rort Parmer, Barrister-at-Law. Thirty-third Edition. By Atrren F 
Tornam, LL.M., Barrister-at-Law, Stevens & Sons (Limited). 1s. 6d 

Reminders for Company Secretaries.—Sixth Edition. 
by Hersrrt W. Jonpan. Jordan & Sons (Limited). 9d. net. 

The Secretary and His Directors.—By Herser W 
Jorpan and Sranxtey Barate, Solicitor. Fifth Edition. Jordan & Sons 
(Limited). 2s. 6d. net. 

Investments.—The 100 Best Investments, November Supple 
ment. The British Foreign and Colonial Corporation (Limited). 1s. 
net. 





Two residents in Stoke Poges, Mr. W. A. Judd and Mr. B. Oppen 
heimer, have bought. the monument to Thomas Gray, the poet, erected 
by Penn near Stoke Poges Church, and some acres of adjacent Jand, in 
order to preserve for all time the rural character of the surroundings of 
the famous “ Country Churchyard."’ The donors are making it a free 
gift to the public, and it is believed that the National ‘Trust is willing 
to hold the property 
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Correspondence. 
Increase of Rent, &c., Act, 1920—Expenditure 


on Improvements. 
{To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter.) 


Dear Str,—Under Section 2 (1) (a) of the Act of 1920 the 
landlord has in effect power to charge interest at 8 per cent. on 
expenditure incurred after the passing of the Act on ‘‘ the 1m 
provement or structural alteration of the dwelling-house (not in 
cluding expenditure on decorations or repairs),”” subject to the 
tenant's right to apply to the Court for an order if such expendi- 
ture can. be proved to be unnecessary. We have before us a case 
in which considerable expenditure is necessary in connection with 
the drains of a certain dwelling-house, an old cesspool being about 
to be superseded by a system of drainage into a sewer. The 
landlord naturally wishes to impose on the tenant 8 per cent. on 
the cost of the new system of drainage, and we are of opinion 
that this can be done, on the ground that such new system will 
be an ‘‘ improvement ”’ of the dwelling-house. It is, however, 
urged on behalf of the tenant that such drainage comes under the 
head of ‘‘ Repairs.’’ We shall be obliged if you can refer us to 
any authority as to the meaning in the above connection of the 
word ‘‘ improvement,’”’ and if you will give us your confirmation 
or otherwise of our opinion on the case we have mentioned.— Yours 
faithfully, 

Taytor, Kirkman & MArNPRICE. 

8, John Dalton-street, Manchester, 16th November, 1920. 

(We hope to consider the letter next week.—Ep. “ S.J.’’) 





Davies v. Bristow—Penrhos College v. Butler. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter.) 

Sir,—The cases quoted above (1920, 3 K. B., p. 428) are 
described in the Law Reports as being ‘*‘ two appeals from county 
courts raising the same question of law.’’ It is proposed to shew 
that although the two cases were treated as raising the same ques- 
tion of law, yet they in fact raised different questions. In the 
case of Davies y. Bristow the ground upon which the county court 
judge gave the landlord possession was that the tenant, during the 
statutory tenancy, had failed to fulfil the obligations imposed upon 
him by that tenancy, that is to say, although he had paid the rent 
he had failed to keep the premises in repair—an obligation im- 
posed upon him by the lease, which obligation, notwithstanding 
the termination of the lease by a notice to quit, was continued under 
the statutory tenancy. 

The question for the decision of the Divisional Court was this :— 
If, during a tenancy arising ex contractu, the acceptance of rent 
involves a waiver of a forfeiture caused by a breach of covenant to 
repair, does the acceptance of rent during the statutory tenancy) 
operate in the same way? That question was never put, and con- 
sequently remains unanswered ; but if the statutory tenancy re- 
ferred to by Coleridge, J., in Hunt v. Bliss (1919, W. N. 331) was of 
the same nature as the statutory tenancy as defined by section 15 (1) 
of the Act of 1920, the answer to this question may be that, just 
as, under a tenancy arising ex contractu, the payment of rent 
amounts to a waiver of a forfeiture caused by a breach of covenant 
to repair, so does a payment of rent amount to a waiver of a for- 
feiture caused by the breach of the implied covenant to repair—in- 
corporated by the legislature, in a case like this, into the statutory 
tenancy. 

Section 15 (1) of the Act of 1920 provides that ‘‘ all the terms 
and conditions of the original tenancy ’’ are to apply to the 
‘ statutory tenancy "’ “‘ so far as the same are consistent with the 
provisions of this Act.”’ 

It is by no means clear that there is anything “ inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act ”’ in assigning the same consequences 
to the acceptance of rent after a forfeiture caused by a breach of 
covenant to repair where the tenancy is contractual as where it 1s 
of statutory origin ; and unless such inconsistency can be shewn, the 
effect of the acceptance of rent after the happening of such a con- 
tingency should produce the same consequences in both cases and b 
tantamount to a waiver of the forfeiture. 

The ratio decidendi of the Divisional Court was, however, based 
upon other considerations, namely, that since the notice to quit had 
effectively brought the contractual tenancy to an end, the subse- 
quent acceptance of rent did not revive it; the reason being that 
there can be no’ waiver of a notice to quit when the notice has expired, 
and that at most the parties can then ‘‘ agree that a new tenancy 
shall then be created on the old terms "’ or on some other terms. 

The Court held that there was no evidence of such an intention in 
this case, and that finding was obvious from the evidence. But it 
is submitted that the inference drawn from this premiss, namely, 
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that the acceptance of rent thereafter could not work a waiver of 
1 forfeiture caused by the breach of the obligation to repair im- 
posed by the statutory tenancy, was not a consequential infer 
ence, although the Court considered that it was. Notwithstand 
ing the decision, and even assuming that it was correctly decided, it 
by no means follows that the landlord will obtain possession. 
Under section 5 (2) of the Act of 1920 the county court judge has 
power to stay or suspend execution if the repairs are effected within 
a reasonable time, and thereupon the Court may discharge or 
rescind the order. 

In the other case—that of Penrhos College v. Butler (which was 
treated as being on all fours with Bristow)—the facts were 
different. The ground upon which the county court judge decided 
that the order for possession ought to be granted was that hy 
found as a fact that suitable alternative accommodation had been 
offered to the ‘Sitting ’’ tenant He refrained, however, from 
making an order for possession because he was bound by a deci 
sion of the Divisional Court to hold that the subsequent accept 
ance of rent by the landlord had given rise to a new tenancy ex 
contractu which was, at the time when the case came before him, 
then subsisting, and that consequently the tenant had a right to 
remain upon the premises until the new tenancy had been legally 
determined. This case, Hartell vy. Blackler (1920, 2 K. B. 161), the 
Divisional Court declined to follow because it was obviously founded 
upon a fallacy. ‘The fallacy was this—that the acceptance of rent 
after the expiry of a notice to quit automatically gives rise to a 
new tenancy ex contractu No doubt this is the inference where 
the continued occupation of the tenant can only be explained upon 
the footing that, but for the acceptance of rent by the landlord, 
the tenant would have been a trespasser; but where the possession 
is lawful, notwithstanding the termination of the contractual 
tenancy, the subsequent acceptance of rent by the landlord proves 
no more than a willingness on his part to receive what he is en 
titled to as a set off against the tenant’s statutory right to ‘‘ remain 
on.’’ Hence in such circumstances the payment of rent is no 
ground for inferring that the landlord had granted to the tenant 
a new tenancy ex contractu, and it was only upon the supposition 
that such a tenancy had been created under which the tenant was 
entitled to ‘‘ remain on”’ that the landlord was precluded from 
pleading that he required the premises for the occupation of a 
person in his employ (section 1 (3) Act of 1915) as in Hartell v. 
Blacher; or that there was suitable alternative accommodation 
available as in Penrhos College v. Butler. 

The Divisional Court held that the payment of rent at the old 
rate afforded no evidence of an intention to create a new tenancy 
ex contractu, but merely proved compliance with the conditions of 
the statutory tenancy. Therefore it was decided that, although the 
county court judge was bound by the decision of the Divisional 
Court in Hartell v. Blackler, yet the Divisional Court itself was not 
bound by that case and was entitled to disregard t ,; which it 
did. Accordingly the Court decided to allow the appeal. 

The case was decided under the old Acts and not under the Act 
of 1920. Under section 16 (3) of that Act the acceptance of rent 
for a period not exceeding three months from the expiration of 
notice to quit is not to prejudice any right to possession of the 
premises. In ‘the case of Penrhos College v. Butler, rent had been 
accepted for sir months, so that a similar case under the new 
Act might have been decided differently on the ground that, more 
than three months’ rent having been accepted by the landlord, the 
inference to be drawn from the sub-section was that the landlord 
had agreed to create a new tenancy ex contractu; and if this were 
so it would follow that until the new tenancy had been lawfully 
determined the landlord could have no right to ask the Court to 
give him possession on the ground that he was in a position to 
offer suitable alternative accommodation. No doubt the sub-section 
was intreduced to mitigate the hardness of the decision in Hartell 
v. Blackler, which was given on 13th February, 1920, whilst the new 
Rent *‘ Act’? was before the House, but if that decision is bad law 
the inclusion of the sub-section has merely raised fresh complica- 
tions. 


Davies . 


LEonaRD Jessorre Futon 
27, Ladbroke-grove, W. 11. 
10th November, 1920. 





In a bigamy case at Derby Assizes, on the 11th inst., it was stated 
that the defendant had instituted divorce proceedings under the Poor 
Persons Act admitted misconduct during his 
absence on military service. While the proceedings were pending, he 
married another woman His counsel argued that being illiterate he 
drew from the solicitor’s letter concerning the preliminary formalities 
the conclusion that a divorce had heen granted. The jury found that 
it was in good faith and on yeasonable grounds that this belief was 
formed, but Mr. Justice Sankey ruled that this was no defence, and 
directed that a verdict of ‘‘Guilty ’’ be returned, in order that th 
point might be argued in the Criminal Appeal Court 


against his wife, who 
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CASES OF THE WEEK, 
Court of Appeal. 


HARMER v. JUMBIL (NIGERIA) TIN AREAS (LIM.). No. 1. 
22nd and 25th October ; 12th November. 
LANDLORD AND Tenant—Lease—Derrocation From GRaNT—COVENANT 
ror Qurer Exsoyment__Expiostves Macazine—Laicence—Prontt- 
rion or Buitornes Wrrsin Sreciriep Rapius—Impiirp OBLIGATION— 


Exptosives Acr, 1875 (38 Vict. c. 17), ss. 5, 6 


1 plot of land with luildings erected thereon was demised to 
] vho covenanted to u the premises for the purposes only ofa 
ya e for expl The le htained a licence for the magazine 
ler the Explosives Act, 1875. a condition of which waa that no other 
huilding should be erected with r apecified distance thereof. Subse 
ntly, the landlord's successor in title granted a mining lease of the 
} y land to the defendants, who erected buildings on the premises 
th the p thited dis 
Held (reversing Eve | that the landlord was under an implied 
ligation 1 tod nything which might invalidate the licence, that 
7) . nq leasees had no hetter title, and that their acta conatituted a 
leroqat fy the lessor’s grant, to be restrained by injunction, 
Browne v. Flower 1911, 1 CA. 219 applied 


Appeal by the plaintiff from a decision of Eve, J (reported 1920, 
W. N. 280). The plaintiff was the lessee of a small plot of land, 
perches in area, at Gwinear, in the mining district in wegen = for a 
term of twenty-one vears, from Wth December 1911. a rent of £7 
per annum. Upon this land he had erected two magazines for storing 
explosives Prior to the grant of the lease the plaintiff applied to the 
Home Office for a licence under the Explosives Act, 1875, for the 

of explosives in the proposed magazines, and the licence was 

ied to him after public notice in the district and the consent to its 
issue by the magistrates in petév sessions By the terms of the lease 
he plaintiff was to use the demised buildings only as an explosives 
and the re was a covenant by the landlord for quiet enjoyment 
The licence stipul ated that no building r should be allowed to be erected 
within certain specified distances from the magazines, and if there was 
iny contravention of this condition the licence became ipeo facto invali- 
dated. In June, 1919, the lessor’s successor in title granted to the 
defendants a mir ing lease for a term of eixty years to search for, 
rk and win the tin and other minerals underlying the adjoining land, 
but in such a manner as not to interfere in any way with the plaintiff's 
magazines or the access thereto. The defendants then commenced 
mining operations upon the site, where there were old workings which 
had heen long disused, end In doing 20 erected certain buildings viz., 
in office, a tool-house and a workmen’s changing room—all within such 
1 distance from the magazines th at. they constituted a contravention 
of the plaintiff’s licence. The plaintiff thereupon brought this action, 
1iming an injunction and damages, the defence being that there was 


iwazine 


privity between the plaintiff and the defendants, and no right of 
tion. Eve, J., held that the action failed, except as to one small 
item of interference, and dismissed it with costs The plaintiff 


ippealed 
Tue Covrt al 
Lord StTeRNDALE, M_R., 
two grounds—first, that 
expressed by the lease; and, RE 
enant for quiet enjoyment 


lowed the appeal 

said that the plaintiff asked for an injunction 
there was a derogation from the grant 
condly, that there was a breach of the 
The principles governing such a case 
vere stated by Eve. J.. in his references to Aldin v. Latimer, Clark, 
Vuirhead, &: Co. (1894. 2 Ch. 427), and Browne v. Flower (1911, 1 Ch. 
19 and the question to be solved here was whether there waa a 
ant made in 1941 It was admitted that, in the 
matter of derogation, the defendants were in the same position as the 
lessor, and therefore the question was : Could the lessor have done what 
these defendanta did without derogating from his grant’? The circum- 
stances must be looked at to see what the grant was, and it was said 
that, as this was a mining district, it must be taken that there was a 
reservation, or a reservation by implication, of the lessor’s mining righta, 
ind that the grant did not interfere with them It seemed to him 
that that was not so If the lessor chose to mine in such a way as to 
interfere with the rights of the plaintiff, that was a course of action 
vhich might have been in the contemplation of both parties, but which, 
nevertheless. would be a derogation. It was urged that if the leasee 
vished to guard himself in the lease against the possible consequences 
of the lessor’s mining he should have said so, and that, as counsel 
had put it, “he took the risk.”” He (his lordship) could see no greater 
obligation on the lessee to protect himself against the mining than on 
essor to protect his mining rights, and, in his view, if such a 
yn ought to be made, it should be made just as well on one 
The mines had not been worked for somewhere in 


eT ition from this gr 


the | 
reservati 
side as on the other 





| the neighbourhood of fifty years, and 


apparently it was not in the 
ontemplation of either party that they would be worked again. Only 
the change in values resujting from the war had induced the recent 
vorking. It seemed that the risk was one which both sides had taken. 
4 more difficult point was that the lessor had only done something which 
aused interference by a third party ; and this had been described as a 
metaphysical interference. The real question was whether, in the cir- 
nmstances, doing what the defendants did, which, upon the facts, was 
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e 
calculated to cause the loss of the licence, waa a derogation. The 
learned judge below was correct. in saying that no case had arisen 
before in this form, but he (the Master of the Roll though with some 


hesitation, felt compelled to diffe from the learned judge decision 
An important q tion arose as to the knowledge to be imputed to the 
lessor in connection with the licence for the magazine. It might be 
that a great deal was known to him though there was no actual 
evidence of it. The plaintiff had to deposit the terms upon which he 
proposed to open the magazine, and that was probably known to the 
lessor, though, as there was no evidence f it. the Court could not 
assume it But it seemed as if he must have known that a licence was 


being applied for, and that he must have known that the licence would 
contain certain conditions, and that things would mean the 
withdrawal of it. That much the lessor must be taken to have known 
Was there, then, an implied agreement that the lessor would not do 
anything to violate the terms of the licence? On the facts it seemed 
that there He (his lordship) could not say that the obligation 
extended to doing nothing which might violate a future licence, granted 
in different circumstances, and under different conditions jut, as 
regards the existing licence, there clearly was such an implication, and 
therefore what had been done by the defendants must be taken to be a 
derogation from the lessor’s grant, and the appeal must be allowed 

WARRINGTON and Youncer U...J.J 
effect, the former adopting the 


certain 


waa, 


delivered judgment to the same 
tatement of the law as to derogation mad 


by Parker, J., in Browne Flower (supra, at p. 225), a case which 
however, was distinguishable on the facts.—CounseL, Gover, K.C.. and 
Stokes ; Courthope Wilson, K.C 1F.K. Archer. Sotscrrors, Fawin 
Cobhina: Poole d& Robinson 
[Reported by H. Lanoronp Lewis, Barrister-at-Law.]} 
WANSBOROUGH PAPER CO. (LIM.) e. LAUGHLAND. 
25th and 26th October. 

Practice—Wartt—-Servick Our or THe Jurispicrion—-Con tract Maps 

Wrraix Jurtspicrion—Sate or Goops—Buyer Resipent iN SCOTLAND 


R.S.C., Orv. 11, rk. 1 (& 


mut of the jurisdiction of a 


ACTION BaLance or Price 


By ord 21. r. 1 of the B.S aerLeice 
writ of summons may be allowed by the Court or a judge whenever 
(e) the action is brought to enforce, rescind, dissolve, annul or otherwise 
affect a contract, or to recover damages or other relief for or in reapect 
of the breach of a contract (i) made within the jurisdiction, (11) made 
hy or through an agent trading or residing within the jiiriadiction on 
behal/ ofa principal trading or residing out of the jurisdiction ; 
governed by English law; or is one 


FOR 


{ill 
by ita terms or by implication to he 
brought against a defendant not domiciled or 
Scotland or Ireland in respect of a breach committed within the juris 
diction of wherever made, even though such breach was 
pre ceded or accompanied by a breach out of the jurisdiction, which ren- 
dered impossible the performance of the part of the contract which 
ought to have heen performed within the jurisdiction, 


The plaintiffs, a firm 


ordinarily resident in 


a contract, 


carrying on business in England, sold in pursu- 


ance of verbal arrangements made within the juriadiction a quantity 
of paper to the defendant, who carried on husiness at Glasqou They 
sued for the balance of the prur¢ hase money, and obtained leave to aerve 


the writ on the defendant in Scotland The defendant contended that 
the order of the judge granting leave was had in thdt the conditions 
(i), (ii) and (iti) tn ord. 11 ’ 1 must he read conjunctively, and that 
here condition { had not been fulfilled hy the plaintiffs 


nounctive, hut diejunctive, and 
grant the 


mn 
Held, that the « not ¢ 
that condition (i) he 


application 


yndifionsa were 


ing satiahed. there waa juriadiction to 
] j 


Appeal by the defendant from an order of Rowlatt, J.. in chambers 
The plaintiffs were an English firm of paper makers, whose registered 
office was at Watchet, in Somersetshire, and their management office in 
London. The defendant paper manufacturer’s agent, and an 
importer and exporter of paper. He domiciled and ordinarily 
resideat in Scotland, and carried on business in Glasgow. The defen- 
dant in the course of his business ordered by letter from the plaintiffs 
certain goods, and the order was accepted. The goods were sent under 
the order, and £295 19s. 4d. was paid on account of their value, which 
amounted to £416 Os. 5d. The defendant claimed to retain this balance 
on. account of alleged defects in the paper supplied. On 10th August, 
1920, the plaintiffs issued a writ claiming the balance of £121 1a. 1d., 
and on the same day applied to Rowlatt, J., for leave to serve the 
writ out of the jurisdiction. The learned judge granted application. 
On the 13th August the writ was served on the defendant in Glasgow 
On the 19th August the defendant entered a conditional appearance, 
and on the same day took out a summons to set aside the order of the 
10th August, and to set aside the writ, and service thereof, on the 
ground that. there was no jurisdiction under ord, 11, r. 1 (¢) of the 
Rules of the Supreme Court to make an order giving leave to issue the 
writ, and serve the writ on him. On the 3lst August Rowlatt, J., dis 


was a 


was 


missed this summons. The defendant ippealed Without hearing 
counsel tcr the respondents, 

Bankes, L.J., said that in his opinion the appeal failed 
His lordship referred to Order 11, r. 1, of the Rules of the 
Supreme Court, and said the appellant’s contention was that 
the conditions (i), (ii) and (iii) were to be read conjunctively, 


and that ualess all three were fulfilled, the Court had no power to order 
service of writ out of the jurisdiction. It was contended that condition 
(ii) had not been fulfilled because the contract was not made by or 
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through an agent trading or residing within the jurisdiction on behalf 
of a principal trading or residing out of the jurisdiction. And, there- 
fore, as the rule must be read conjunctively, the conditions on which 
the plaintiffs could alone serve the summons on the defendant had not 
heen satisfied. It was admitted, however, that the goods were ordered 
by the defendant by a letter received by the plaintiffs at their place 
of business, in accordance with a verbal arrangement made within the 
jurisdiction, and that the letter accepting the order was posted by the 
plaintiffs within the jurisdiction. In his lordship’s opinion, condition 

being satisfied, there was power to order service out of the jurisdic 
tion, and therefore the appellant's summons of the 10th August was 
rightly dismissed. 

Serutron and Arkin, L.JJ., agreed. Appeal dismissed.—CounsmKL, 
for the appellant, Bevan, K.C., and Ronald Brown; for the respon 
dents, Disturnal, K.C., and Giveen, Souicrrors, Gerrish & Foster; 
Walbrook &: Hosken. 

(Reported by Exnsxtne Rerp, Barrigter-at- Law.) 





High Court—Chancery Division. 


GUNSTON AND OTHERS v. WINOX(LIM.). Astbury, J. 3rd November. 
Desicn—Pustication Prior To Reeistration—Disciosure TO TRADER 
ro Ostain Orpers—No Detivery—Sussequent RecGisTRATION- 
VaLipiry—Patents aND Designs Act, 1907 (7 Ep. 7, c. 29), s. 55. 


Section 55 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, is intended to cut 
down the extent to which negotiations relating to a design proposed to 
be registered can be held to amount to publication. Under that section, 
whatever the negotiations may be and whether the order is confidential 
or not, if the circumstances are such that disclosure of the design by 
the person to whom it is shewn would be a breach of good faith, there 
is no publication, 


Heinrichs v. Bastendorff (10 Rep. Pat. Cas. 160) applied, 


This was, an action claiming, among other relief, an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from infringing the plaintiffs’ registered de- 
sign. The design was an advertisement card of medicated wines, and 
was registered: under the Patents and Designs Acts, 1907 and 1919. 
After the evidence had been taken, the infringement was admitted, 
and the defendants relied on prior publication rendering the registra- 
tion invalid. The following were the facts as to the alleged prior pub 
lication. The plaintiffs submitted their design to the detendants’ sales 
and advertisement manager, but failed to obtain an order, Later, they 
sent it to their Manchester agent, who submitted it to the Premier 
Drug Co. (Limited) as a show card for Liebig’s Standard Wine. The 
Drug Co. approved of it, and an estimate for 2,000 cards was given, 
which was accepted with slight alteration. The Drug Co., however, 
idded to their letter of acceptance these words ;: ‘‘ It is also to be under- 
stood that we have the copyright in this sketch, and, as arranged with 
your representative, you will have this done for us, and any small fees 
in connection therewith we are willing to pay.’’ The plaintiffs re- 
plied acceding to the variation in price, but adding ;: ‘“‘ We will write 
you on the matter of copyright shortly.’’ Later the pepo in- 
formed the Drug Co. of this action, and added; ‘‘ In the meantime 
we think it advisable to discontinue our work of reproduction pending 
the result of the case,’’ and asking for approval of thie course. The 
Drag Co. agreed, and accordingly no deliveries. were in fact 
The plaintiffs’ design was shortly after registered as. of 19th April, 
the date of the application therefor. The plaintiffs contended that the 
dedlings with the Drug Co. did not amount to a prior publication, and 
that the correspondence with the Drug Co. brought the matter within 
clause (a) of section 55 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907. The 
material provisions of the section are as follows :—{a) The disclosure of 
a desiga by the proprietor to any other person in such circumstances as 
would make it contrary to good faith for that person to use or publish 
the design, and (+) the disclosure of a design in breach of good faith 
by any person other than the proprietor, and (c) the acceptance of a 
first and confidential order for goods bearing a new or original textile 
design intended for registration shall not be deemed to be a publica- 
tion sufficient to invalidate the copyright of registration if obtained 
subsequent to the disclosure or acceptance. They referred to Heinrichs 
v. Basterdorf (supra). The defendants contended that clause (a) was 
merely declaratory of the old law, and that clause (b) was passed as 
a result of the decision in Humpherson v. Syer (1887, 4 ne. Pat. Cas. 
414), and that clause (c) applied only to textile designs. The Drug Co. 
had purchased and could have registered without any want of good 
faith or breach of confidence. They referred to Blank v. Footman 
(1888, 39 Ch. D. 678), Winfield v. Snow (1890, 8 R. P. C. 15), Edmonds 
and Bentwich on Designs, 2nd edition, at pp. 64 and 235. 

Astsury, J., after stating the facts and reviewing the authorities, 
said :—Section 55 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, was passed 
with the object of cutting down the extent to which negotiations re- 
lating to a design proposed to be registered have been held to amount 
to publication. The defendants contend that clause (c) excludes the 
acceptance of a confidgntial order for non-textile designs. The plain- 
tiffs contend that, whatever the negotiations and whether the order is 
confidential or not, if the circumstances are such that disclosure of the 
design by the person to whom it is shewn would be.a breach of good 
faith, there is no publication. Possibly there may be some over- 
lapping in clauses (a) and (c), but that is no reason for cutting down 





the clear meaning of clause (2). The sole question, therefore, is 
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P whether the design was disclosed to the Drug Co. in such circumstances 


as would make it contrary to good faith for them to use or publish it 
Now it is clear from the correspondence that the 
negotiations were throughout subject to an intended subsequent regis 
The plaintiffs said 
they would deal with that matter later ov. This was only consistent 
with an understanding that there should be no disclosure before regis 
tration, and it would therefore have been contrary to good faith if the 
Drug Co. had used or published the design before registration. The 
ease, therefore, falls within clause («), and the disclosure to the Drug 
Co. is not a publication. The registration is therefore valid, and the 
plaintiffs are entitled to an injunction,—-CouNsEL, K.C., 
and Swords ; Micklem, K.C., and W. #, Vernon. Sorscrrors, Scatliffs ; 
Maitland, Peckham, & Co. 
[Reported by Lzowamp Mar, Barrister-at-Law.] 


# ELLEN MORRIS. MAYHEW v. HALTON. 
14th and 2ist October. 


MorteacGe—CompPounD INTEREST WITH ANNUAL ResTts—INCOME Tax 
Income Tax Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo, 5, c. 40), Scuepute D, Crass IIT., 
rk. 1, 19, 21. 

Where the next of kin of a lunatic conveyed their expectancies by way 
of mortgage in consideration of a money payment, subject to redemption 
on a money payment at any time after the expectancies fell into pos- 
session, with compound interest thereon at 44 per cent. with annual 
rests, 


Luxmoore, 


P. O. Lawrence, J. 


Held, that income tax was deductible by the mortgagors on redemp 
tion before the accumulated interest was paid 

Re Craven’s Mortgage (1907, 2 C/. 448) applied. 

These were summonses by mortgagees for payment out of accumulated 
interest due on certain securities without deduction of income tax there 
from. Ia 1898 the next-of-kin of a lunatic, in consideration of £20,000 
advanced to them by the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society, con 
veyed their expectancies to the society by way of mortgage, and sub 
ject to redemption on payment to the society of £40,000 at any time 
after the death of the lunatic, with compound interest thereon at th« 
rate of 44 per cent. per annum with annual rests. There was also an 
other similar security in 1902. In 1915 the lunatic died a spinster and 
intestate. Her estate was being administered by the Court, and on the 
further consideration the society was paid the principal sums, and the 
sums representing interest. were carried to a separate account entitled 
“The Account of the Norwich Union Life Insurance and their mort 
gagors subject to income. tax (if any).’’ The compound interest 
amounted to a considerable sum, and the Norwich Union applied by 
summons to take it out without deduction of income tax, but the mort 
gagors claimed to deduct income tax. Other insurance companies had 
similar mortgages, and issued similar summonses, ana they all came on 
together. 

P. O. Lawrence, J., after stating the facts and in the course of a 
considered judgment, said: Although the mortgages of the Norwich 
Union were effected before the Income Tax Act, 1918, came into opera 
tion, it was agreed that the relevant provisions of that Act are merely 
re-enactments of former Income Tax Acts, and the case has been argued 
on that footing. The mortgagors contend that the interest payable 
under the mortgages of the Norwich Union is “ interest of money 
within the meaning of rule 1 (a) of the rules applicable to case III. in 
Schedule D of the Act of 1918, notwithstanding that it is compound 
interest with yearly rests, and that such interest is, by virtue of the 
mortgage deeds, payable wholly out of “ profits or gains’’ brought into 
charge. té tax, and consequently that under rule 19 (1) of the general 
tule applicable to Schedule D to the Income Tax Act, 1918, they are 
entitled on payment of the interest to deduct income tax. On the other 
hand, the Norwich Union contend that the effect of the mortgages is 
to. capitalize the interest at the end of the first and every subsequent 
year after the death of the lunatic, and that upon each capitalization 
the sam added to capital ceases to be “‘ interest of money ”’ within 
rule I (a) of the rules applicable to case I[I., and consequently that 
rule 19 (1) has no application. In my opinion the point is covered by 
the decision of Warrington, J. (as he then was), in Re Craven's Mort- 
gage (supra), and I hold that the mortgagors are right in their con 
tention.—CounseL, Jenkina, K.C.; J. W. Beaumont; Dighton Pollock ; 
Cecil Turner; Roope Reeve ; Hildyard, K.C.; A. M. Latter; C. King; 
W. Hunt. Souicrrors, Collisson, Pritchard & Co.; W. J. & EB. Tremel- 
len; Hammond 4 Richards; Routh, Stacey & Castle; Tucker, Lake, 
& Tymy ALT. Plant. 

(Reported by Lrowanp Mar, Barrister-at-Lew.) 


THOMPSON v. HENRY BATES & SON (LIM). P’. 


22nd October. 


Pracrice—Transrer or Action rrom Caancery Division To 
CommercraL List. 


An application to transfer a case from one division of the High Court 
to another ought to be granted only if the action will be tried more 
speedily, economically and satisfactorily in the division to which it is 
sought.to transfer it, and, in the absence of proof that this would be 
#0, the Chancery Division refused to transfer to the Commercial List 
an action dealing with the sale and purchase of metals on the London 


O. Lawrence, J, 


Metal Exchange. 


Baerlein v. The Chartered Bank (1895, 2 C/A. 488) applied. 
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This was a test case, Some sixteen actions had been started in the 
Chancery Division by different plaintiffs against different firms of 
metal brokers on the London Metal Exchange claiming similar rehief, 
namely, an account of all moneys paid by them to the respective firms 
and repayment on the ground that the transactions had not in fact been 
entered into by the defendant firms or that the moneys were paid under 
of fact, and a declaration that the plaintiffs were not liable 
the defendant Th losses on alleged pur- 
This was a test summons asking that one of these 
cht be transferred to the Commercial List of the King’s Bench 
Division The defendants contended that as the actions concerned com- 
mercial dealings between persons buying and selling on the Métal 
Exchange they ought to be tried in the Commercial Court. They re- 
ferred to the rules of the King’s Bench Judges dealing with commercial 
cases in the Annual Practice, 1921, at p. 2368, and they also relied on 
Baerlein v. The Chartered Bank (supra). The plaintiff contended that 
he was entitled to choose his own farum, and that no sufficient reasen 
was shewn for transferring the action 

P. O. Lawrenas, J., after stating the facts, said : | am asked by the 
defendants to transfer an action started in the Chancery Division to 
the King’s Bench Division for the purpose of its being placed in that 
division in the Commercial List Having regard to what the Court 
of Appeal said in Baerlein vy. The Chartered Bank (supra), this Court 
ought to accede to the application if it is convinced that the action 
can be more speedily, economically and satisfactorily tried if it is so 
transferred. In my judgment this action is one that is readily under- 
standable by any Judge of the Chancery Division. It relates to trana- 
actions of sale and purchase of metal on the London Metal Exchange. 





a mistake 
to indemnify re spect oft 
chases and sales 


actions m 


The plaintiff claims repayment of a substantial sum of money and a 
declaration that he is not liable to indemnify the defendants against 
losses arising out of certain purchases and sales The statement of 


claim tells a simple story and raises a simple question of law, and. does 


not involve the consideration of a large mass of commercial corre- 
spondence as in aerlein’s case, nor does it require great familiarity 
with commercial business As regards a more speedy hearing, the 
Chancery Division is well abreast of its work, and the action could be 


tried quite as speedily here as in the Commercial Court It is. not 
that difference of expense \s regarda a 
satisfactory trial, in my judgment the case will be just as satisfactorily 
ial Court. For these reasons the applica 


sugyvested there will be any 


tried here as in the Commer 


tion is dismissed, with costs.Counsen, Patrick Hastings, KiC., and 
HM. St. John Field; Cyril Atkinson, K.C., and Dighton. Pollock. 
Souictrors, Budd, Johnson, d& Co.> B. A. Fuller 


[{ Reported by Lroxanp Mar, Barrister-at-Law.} 


High Court—King’s Bench Division. 


REX v. COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF CHESHIRE AND UNITED 
maya BOILERMAKERS. Lz parte MALONE. Div. Court, 
5th October. 


County Court—Jvurispicrion—Action ror DecLtaRaTIon anp INsuNnc 
TION AGAINST Trape Unton—Damaces Not CLAIMED AND I RREGCOVER- 
ABLE—AMENDMENT OF CLAIM TO Less THAN £100—Rerusa. or AMEND- 
MENT—JuUDICATURE Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Vict. c, 66), s. 89-—CounTyY 


Courts Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. « 
1903 ‘3 Ep. 7, « 


43), s. 56—-Country Courts Act, 
42), 3. 3 

In an action in the county court for a declaration and injunction 
trade against expelling him from 
the plaintiff did not make any claim for damages, aa such 
damages would have heen irrecoverable against the trade union. The 
county court judge refused to allow an amendment claiming damages 
helow £100 were irrecoverable, and the actin, there 
fore, was simply for a declaration or injunction without a claim jor 


againat a unon by a member 


fhe union, 


ag auch damages 


damagea ; and he dismissed the action 


Held, that the county court had jurisdiction to grant a declaration 
or injunction, although damages were not claimed, as the plaintiff waa 
entitled to add a claim for damages which, though irrecoverable, would 
not have ‘ reeede d £100. 


Rule nisi obtained by Malone, a member of the above-named.society, 
for an order nisi to the county court judge to hear and determine an 
action. The society was a trade union registered under the Trade Union 
Acts, and the society's rules gave the society a power of determining dis 
putes amongst its members for disciplinary purposes. Malone was ex- 
pelled from the society on 2nd September, 1919, for non-payment of adebt 
due to a fellow-member,and the result of this was that he lost his em- 
ployment. In November, 1919, he brought an action against the society 
in the Birkenhead County Court, making no claim for damages, but 
only (1) a declaration that the resolution was ultra virea the society 
and void, as being unauthorized by the constitution of the society, or 
by its rules, or by the Trade Union Acts; (2) an injunction restraining 
the society. or the district committee, from acting upon or enforcing the 
resolution The reason for there being no claim for damages in the 
action was. that they would not have been recoverable in contract 
against the association as such for a breach of the rules, or of the 
contract contained in the rules, according to the decision in Kelly v. 
(59 Soxscrrors’ 


National Society of Operative Printers’ Assistants 
Journat. 716; 84 L, J. Ki B. 2236), nor could damages have been 
recoverable in tort since the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, s. 4 


Ord. 25. r. 5, of the Rules of the Supreme Court provides that no actiog 
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or proceeding shall be open to 


declaratory judgment or order 


make binding declarations of 
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is or could be cla med or not fn the trial of the action in the eount 
court, the « uunty court judge held that he had 1 jurisdiction to grant 
the injunction, as no damaves re or d he med. and that S thos 
had been recoverable they would not i! have beer thin the 
jurisdiction, as they might have he re tha £100 He refused 
an application made by the plaintiff f ive te mend by addu " 
claim for £88 damages, and the actior us struck rhe plaintiff | 
thereupon obtained a rule nisi for ar rder to the « rt jud 
to hear and determine the casé It was argued f the ciety 
cause being shewn against the rule, that it would he an ext wrdinary | 
extension of county ourt jurisdicti f it were held that the Court 
had power to grant an injunctior herwise than as ancillary to a| 
claim for damages in contract or tort » power which the High Court 
only possessed ; and that the int ourt uld not give itself jurisd | 
tion by assuming that had damawe heer laimed r reco erable they 
must have been under £100 The applicant contended that he was 
entitled to add a claim for damave ibandoning ar kcess which there 
might be above £100 The irisdiction of the ' urt differed 
from that of the High Court ih a case, as the High Court had 
jurisdiction to grant a declaration without a iw fa " The 
jurisdiction under the Chance Procedur Act. 1 $ «which was 
transferred to the High Court | } Judicatur Act. 1873. had heen 
extended to the county uirts b tio 9 . 4 tter Act The 
county court was onvetent W heari such action bet ween 
local societies and the member und the cour t had not j 
diction working me ild have Lond ' rit fe | 
assizes, to have these actions tried 

Lord Reaptine, C..] rid th hole question s whet the 

court iudge was right } im t had ) risd on 7 
an injunction where o i f d had been ule on the 
plaint note Although the pla ff t! had d that 
the extent of his clain as £88, the jud t held that he had 1 
jurisdiction is such a aim for dat es uld not be recove d iv 
consequence of trad nion le itior His lordship thoug! the jud 
waa wrong in that He ought have ed an amendment, when the 
claim made was under £100 ther fell it} ection 56 f } 
County Courts Act, 1888, givir irisdict te ! its it , 
personal actions where the debt, demand or dama med 
more ‘han £100 It did not matter that a larger ' I t 

been put forward; it never was } f ra and whe it ay ! 
possible that the damage mivht be more tl ie 100 the 1 ntift . 
wits modified to £i That mount vas positivel a med and ot 
left vague and uncertain. as in Stiles Eeclestone (51 W. R. 411: 1903 
LK B 544) The jurisdiction of the mntyvy court to rant injunctions 
and declarations was limited wes where the amount was within 
its jurisdiction; and it was quite clear that the unty court cannot 
be given jurisdiction where the damages, if claimed ild be very 
large; but the case before the Court turned on section 56 of the Count, 
Courts Act, 1888 providing that the umount claimed mus t 
exceed £100 It would not be right to read the s« n as tl 
said the amount “ recovered The rule should be made absolut 
Darur.:. J.—He agreed that the rule should be made al ite, bi 
felt onsiderable doubt ia it. seemed ft him that the sim for dar g 
must be one which could legally be made nd might possibly be j 
in law Since Kelly v. Nationa Soa ty f Operati Primter { 
tanta (supra) the claim put forward in the present case uld not be 
good in law. Stil! he had come to the conclusion that a mere demand 
came within the words ‘‘ debt, demand or damage in section 56 of 
the County Courts Act 888. and a demand, even though it might bh 
ill-founded, was still a demand 
Avory. Jae agreed He did not find anything in Stil Feclestone 
(supra) to shew that there was no jurisdiction, if it turned owt that the 
plaintiff could claim more than £100 In his vie 1} was necessary 
in order to oust the jurisdiction of the county ourt that laim had 
been set up which must exceed £100; and the fact that the claim must 
fail did not oust the jurisdiction if it were within the prescribed 
amount Rule absolute.—Counsen, Merriman, K.C., and O. 8. Hooper 
for the Society ; Lias, for the applicant for the rule. Sorrerrors, J. A 
{7thur Suqden,. for PR. Barrow-Sicree, Live rp ) 


Re An Liverpool 


[Reported by G. H. Kworr, Barrister-at-Law.] 


Societies. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


The Treasurer 
and 
Grand Day in Michaelmas Term 

The Italian Ambassador, Far! 
Lord Chief Justice 
Sheffield, Sir Donald Maclean 
of Canterbury 
City Chamberlain (Mr 
Mr. J. Alfred Spender 


M 


Ad 


un 


the Earl of Midleton 


the Treasurer of Gray's Inn 


the Masters of the Bench entertained at dinner 


Beau hamp 
the 
P., Sir Ce 


Pollock), Mr 


Mr 


the Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith 
on T 


the (Earl 


Bish | 0) 


of 


il Harcourt Smith 
Montagu Sharp the 


John W 


| 


The Benchers present on the occasion were : 


Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., 


K.C., Sir William Beale, K.O., 


Tord Wrenbury 
Haldane of Cloan 


Viscount 


Lord Mui 


of Selborne. the 


K.C., M.P 


iesday the 


xford, I l 
the Ds 


mpson und 


Mackenzi 


| 


} Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., Jadge Stanger, 


Sir John George But- 


K.C., 


her, K.C., M.P., Mr. Jenkins, K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., Mr Norton, 
| C. BF K.C., Sir Frederick Rollock, K-C.. Lord Justice Younger, Mr 
Justice Sargant, Mr. Justice Peterson, Mr. Beaumant Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. KK Mr Pember Mr. Justice Russell, Mr Errington C.B., 
Mr. Underhill, Mr. Whinney, Mr. Gre C.B., K.C., M.P., Mr. Ash 
vorth James, M Vaughan Williams, KA Mr. Canliffe, KC... Mr 
Harma Mr spe Mir Bryan Farrer and the Dean of Exeter, 
Pr ] her 
Middle Temple. 
Tuesday being crand Dav of Michaelmas Term, the Treasurer (Sir 
John Ede K.C ind the Masters of the Bench of the Middle Ten ple 


linner the following guests : 
the Earl of Desart, K.C_B., Sir 


0. Lawrence 


entertained at 
The Duke of A. VM. Channe'l, 


Sir FE. EF 


A ber< orn 


Sir Gordon Hewart, A.G., M Justice P 

Cooper, Sir Robert Warrand Carly e. Sir H. Farnham Burke (Garter 
King of Arms), Sir Edward Chamier, Major-General G. McK. Franks, 
CB Li itenant Colonel S.G Knox CS Ris I KE ; Br gadier-Generai 
( I". Caulfield, C.M.G., General ‘A. F. Gatliff. Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
K.©.. the Master of the Temple, Mr. C. J. Holmes, Director of National 
Gallery, the Vice-Chancell Lond University, Mr. H. T. Tamplin, 
Mr Harold Cox. Mr. J. H. Redman, Mr. R. M. Y. Gleadowe, the 
Re ade ind t Solicttor to the Middle Temple. 

lhe f wing Mastera of the Bench were present : 

Viscount Finlay of Nairn. Viscount Mersey of T xteth Lord Moulton, 
Chancel E. T Atkinson, K.C., Mr. Justice A T. Lawrence, Mr. R 
A. MeCall, K.( LL.D., Mr. C. C. Scott, K.C., Sir Forrest Fulton, 
K.C.. Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C.. LL.D., Mr. T. W. Brogden, Mr 
\. Macmorran,. K. Mr. C. F. Gill. K.C., Sir W. E. Hume Williams 
KA M.P.. Mr. W. A. Lindsay. K.C., Mr. B. C. Aspinall, K.C., Mr 
F. N. R. Lai K.C.. Mr. W. H. Clay, Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C 
LL.D... Lord Shaw of Dunfern Judge Sir Alfred Tobin, K.C., M 
H. T. Kemp, K.C , Mr. E. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., Mr. Justice C'avell 
Salter, Mr. H. A. de Colyar, K.¢ Mr. E. Forbes Lankester, K.( 
Mr. C. F. Vachell. K.C.. Judge Parfitt, K.C.. Mr. E. A. Mitchel Innes. 
K 4 Mr. G. Wallace K.C.. the American (Ambassador, Mr. Edward 
Ss t K.C V.P., and Mr. R. Newt Crane 


The Gray’s Inn Moot Society. 


On Monday night the Gray’s Inn Moot Society held a Moot in the 
Hall of the Inn before Sir Richard Muir, who was accompanied on 
the bench by Lord Justice Atkin, Master Manisty, K.C., and Master 
Keog! , 

The question argued was whether one A. had committed a criminal 
offence in the following circumstances : 

A adverti ed offering employment to clerks. He engaged several 
pe ! who applied undertook to pay eac h of them £5 per wee k, 
but made it a condition that they should deposit £100 with him as 
security for their honesty He undertook to repay the deposits upon 
the termination of their employment if they had been honest. A. had 

, wk for those he engaged und never intended to repay the deposits. 
The clet helieved their money would only be forfeited in case they 
vere cist t. and neve contemplated that A. would use it for his own 
purp o long as they were honest. There was no ground for sup- 
posing that any of the clerks were dishonest. A. used: all the money 
for his own purposes, and upon the termination of the employment 


applied to A. for the return of their deposits. A 
of them in fact, without the means to 


of the « lerk the 


leclined to pay any 


do so 
The question was argued by two “ counsel” on both sides, according 


the procedure in the Court of Appeal, the prosecution contending that 
trick, alternatively, of fraudulent 


and was, 


t« 


A. was guilty of larceny by a or, 
conversion ; 

Sir Richard Muir held that A. had committed the criminal offence of 
larce! by a trick 


Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 


The monthly meeting of the directors of this 
it the Law Society, Chancery-lane, London, on the 11th inst 
: were Messrs 


was held 


Mr. A 


association 


(apson Peake in the chair The other directors present 
E.R. Cook. T. S. Curtis, W. E. Gillett. C Goddard, J. R. B. Gregory, 
S. W. North-Hickley, C. G Mav, and M. A Tweedie 
£802 was distributed in relief of deserving cases, 37 new members 
ere ; Initted. and other general business was transa ted 


The Law Society. 
AND SPEEDING UP OF LITIGATION 
1 the above subject read at the Liverpoo 


rHE CHEAPENING 


I f wing 18 Ble paper ¢ 
rheeting by Mr. James J. Dodd (London) 

By way of preface, I cannot do better than give a few quotations from 
the presidentia .ddreass of Mr. Samuel! Garrett at the London meeting 


in January, 1918. , 
Within 300 yards of the office in which I have spent my professiona 


= 





O.M., Sir 


life there are established a number of trade associations (1 should say, 
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not fewer than thirty or forty), the principal object of whose existence 


is to Keep lawyers and the law from having any part in the settlement 
of the disputes in the trade with which each particular association is ROYAL EXCHANGE 
concerned, The arbitrators and umpires do not, as a rule, proceed in 
any reguiar way, they hear no evidence or legal argument, and they 


frequently do not hear the parties or have a meeting of the parties. 

The umpire or the appeal committee generally hears the arbitrators as U R s 

acvocates, and the decisions which are arriv: t are not mirequentiy 
t aque and produce the greatest injustice lles concerned are INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, BICENTENARYZ3AA.D. 1920. 


aware of this, and yet, such is their |! ! » law, they prefer 











procedure to a court of law They say Ve ac t all your criti 
cisms, but you lawyers cannot or will n pl we FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENT, THE CORPORATION acis 


th what : 
' : PLATE ULASS, BUKGLARY, LIVE 
want—viz., a quick and cheap mode of dispos 


“ag ur disputes, and S.\OCK, .MPLOYERS LIABILITY, | AS TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND 

as you cannot, or will not, supply our needs, we do our best to suppiy ANNUITIES. 1HiRD PARTY 

them ourselves.’ In short, the business wor S « f touch with the MUTOK CAR, LIFT, BOILER, SETTLEMENTS, EXECUTOR 
’ fe . 1e " } . 5 +e . MACHINERY FLUELATY 

legal profession. When a man hands his case over a solicitor t OUARANIERS OF WILLS 

commences a SeTles Ol proceed ngs ol which he does not appre 


object, lasting for months or perhaps for years and involving 
J - q 


irer (Sir 
. Temple 
' Ciate Lf 


neavy 





hann ’ avy 
expenditure of time and money lis case comes to be argued Apply for full particulars of all cla.ses o« Insurance to the Secretary 


is discussed in a language which he de iot understand and in au HeAD Orrick ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 3, 
Franks atmosphere and surroundings altog r strange and distasteful to hin aid 
oom, Evidence which he considers conclusive is often barred by rules whi i Law Courts Brancu; 29 & 30, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Dickens, 
National 
Tamplin 


pwe, tne 








looks upon as technical and unreasonable What wonder if he sa 





will have none of it The state o ings that | have described 


a standing reproach to our profession, and must be remedied if we ar V enc t t lo become for the . ing & “man 
in the coming reconstruction to fi the place t which we a t ! into i lament one ofl 
and which in the interests of the community vy fill.’’ 1 the ’ sha y for to prese! the ife the home bualt 
r Mr. Garrett. Up to now nobody has done “ 
problem, whereas what it needs is an att rout ! ! A t orn { ‘ ut to practice at once 
purpose here to-day is to meet that repro th con t ' ‘ her ‘ eat! \ r itury proceedings that run up costs in 


Moulton, ; 
reform. The late Richard Harris, Q.C., hos ints o1 \ I t time re owsht to be a rule against counse) being brieied 


will long be remembx red as the only fas ti \ wk r writtel nt rath Judge ind masters, bearing in mind their 


used to entertain the bar mess when o re t \ : of ‘ mv ‘ j ‘ brieis ira et lor counsel whenever the 
verses Of his own composition that he alt rds expanded as a ft ort wises, and & tors are encouraged to take im counsel by 
sized novel, “ Mr. Bumpkin’s Law Suit.’ e action was e fact in attendance that would otherwise be wth 10s. can be 
pence, and it went through all the intrica f pleadings, particulars de t eld know ounsel go to the urt with a 
disc very, ipterrogatories, interlocuto y i tin ippeals al ‘ J t ! rende ns the same set of tacts and to 
igh trial, with the result that both e contendin marties were eded Next there is @ sum 
J K.( complete ruin at the finish ectior ented in order to sav ourt fees. It 
1) Innes We in the law can give instan i natal f ; oo . 5 ti i \ Ives thing The tota mt of it comes to 
Edward iiown actual experience. * Ouce the forge wey Rana sors 2 lis. Bd., at irries a term fee ¢ to £1 1s. in addition, Its 
culty in stopping it; yet nothing ne, r ever 0 nles tte to sa thie : nm or for discovery, as to which no 
those of us who care ore for ono ; ur , m than it t ul me nas 1’ ists of documents ought 
emoluments are moved hs ient indigt , \ , rnes ‘ ‘ wit } eadu ! nalty of not admitting in 
the pioneer wor that cl ( nas ett t are {1 ! ‘ I i 5 , } a Drawing up interlocutory 
4%. in the Mathew made a bold attempt t relorm 1 e estal oO f é i vast ney « Master's note on the summons 
anied on mercial Court, but counsel] soon killed it, thet s litt to rid suflic ng ! suffices on a summons for directions 
1 Master nowadays by taking a case on the commerci ‘ judge o I i , t no n t ngs Bench side Service should be by 
bench is the cause of the trouble If or y we co g } ‘ ‘ , Olieitor yy Silice ven up the habit of deliver 
riminal things might move at a quicker pace Some of t rope am | ne n d if the ordinary post is good enough for 
about to indicate are reforms with which w ani < ! { \ 3 ‘ ‘ ne rec t for emeryven ases and service 
| several seem fantastic, but at is idle t ) om ur t i ea ba out of ‘ egisteres o ught to be good enough for all 
er week evil is manifest, and ideas are what t ‘ ; a or is there any need for affidavits of service; an 
1 him as One of the outstanding deadweights of litigation t f court f rd ! t 1i¢ ¢ ths, particularly oaths by solicitors and 
its upon They must go. In the county court t fees a ' »hibitiv und é t i y a matter of form and ought not to be required 
A. had 7 the defendant is not worth powde ind si i } finish t itorie hould be delivered as a matter of course, eaving it to 
deposits. ome ot the registrars insist on the plaintiff paying the f hearing fe e p interrogated to take exception to any of them as being 
ase they aithough there is every certainty of half of at being returned, and for my leadings ignit not te te nied aid defences 
. his own this reason many @ poor plain iff goes sway from the court with his | S!cu th ” th plaint the burden of 
for sup- wrongs unredressed, and a bill of costs to pay to the other side. In the f ct which there ‘ ot be any dispute 
e money High Court a defendant is not even allowed to protect himself from he nee ! e ¢ es of affidavits: the oriwinals suffice 
ployment attack unless he pays fees for the privilege. Last year the total co , s B they ought to be good enough for Ch incery Facts 
site. A lected In fees in the High Court amounted to £414,670 and in the ri pp Pie } reed prior to the trial, in of ler that 
means to county courts to £155,000—a sum hardty worth the trouble, irritation | the i s ma ” narrowed t he cor ct of the trial, | would 
and cost of co lecting, to say nothing of the expense of auditing. The ; be , ee ve should consider it 
ccording original purpose of court fees was to make the courts pay for themselves, | nece t Oo} can ‘ is cite instances of 
ling that and I believe that some of the county courts actually pay their way nt ) ‘ i ‘ own adequate settlements rather than allow 
audulent But red far as the High Court is concerned the amount received for fees thet COI 0 t ‘ ‘ h the Sunday rave for 
only a very sma! proportion of the total] out ry In every civilised » glo ‘ i] : ise hould be allowed on taxation 
ffence of country it has always been recognised that one of the chief functions ot r vould b opening speeches The judge would be able to get 
the Government is to provide the machinery for settling disputes. In ( he issues from e pleadings, and the parties would 
primitive times the litigants came to the Throne for justice, and justice Lisl advance to on d to the other side lists of cases to 
was free to all. Even the services of counsel were given freely Things | be on ned tot ‘ j that the judye should examine the 
are very different to-day. My lords, the King’s justices, can only be ' is wi amemein ta cdi to put questions 
was he d approach: l by persons who are able to pa and no less a personage ‘ t a er ovel iis is the methods followed 
Mr. A than the present Lord Chancellor has shown his approval of the system eT inqu , ¥ rre 0 R is the imputation 
Messrs by raising the fee for a writ from 10s. to £l—a trumpery piece of | to neot wit —- ) ven wan trick invented for the 
Gregory, tinkering of which it is to be hoped he n ys day fee] ashamed l | bedazzleme« f juries it, now that i et onger needed, there 
believe that the Str nd Law Courts were built out of a suitors’ fee fund ind et t ! t itness | ot be barked at and 
mem bers or unclaimed money Is it too much to ask that the machine y of the | made t : - te ay home Judgments ought to be taken 
courts be paid for out of the saine fund? The average litigant has 1 ; : - Lote ‘ weiter as done in the City of London 
conception of how much his solicitor is called upon to pay out of t. and sl y the judge before being published, This 
pocket—in fact, we hard or dare tell him, dest he refuse point blan reer . , ect fy ettir into the reports, 

Aap Doe de eee rm = . on k co ite ly “y song M s, lit all us oe ' idyes to be bound by 

ania ; » st t . “OD le y ‘ some lwo 0 ( A } j 

TION What they are ities’ Ghxene for rr reset , b na as f ie Ty omen a ) eS aD OS Pe 
\ "4 Ves y ‘ rv > eans a cf rdyment i Tor ander £20. 


tanty, a huge outlay for costs | for the other side, including fe: 

for two counsel and allowancer for witnesses, and finally the bai ffs in 
the house with all the wife’s ch ished Possessions ¢ urted way to the 
brokers, and the children sitting around on boxes—it is like a horrible 
mghtmare. And yet how often have we seen it happen! I once 
sfeasional | Wanted to get an execution into a house promptly, but no bailiff was 


ould sy; 


Liverp yt im inclined to think that the 
ilection of jud ment debts 
ions fr tha judgment creditors sbout 
meet ing ‘ i s not permissible for them to warn 
rs against paying further Court fees. Something ought 


1@ to put a stop to the one-man company fraud. The one 
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man as managing director orders the goods, and then as debenture 
holder orders the sheriff off the premises. In interpleader | would 
somehow get rid of the attendance and costs of the sheriff, and the 
issue would be tried promptly by a master. 

I hinted a while ago that nobody connected with the practice of the 
law had hitherto interested himself in th» simplification of procedure. 
I forgot Master Theobald. Master Theobald devised the system by 
which all the old nonsense of affidavits was done away with in lunacy 
cases. Al! that a concise etatement of facts in order of 
date, similar to in Probate, except that in Probate 
all the facts have to be strictly proved. In Chancery I would put an 
end to the attendance of all kinds of particularly 


is needed is 
‘ case on motion ’ 


parties, in pedigree 


cases. The Oourt is quite competent to look after the interests of 
parties not in attendanc: Already it has power to direct representa 
tion of classes, but in practice this is little followed, with the result 


up one after the other, each of them 
If the estate can stand it 
dropped from the clouds 


that we see a dozen counsel jumpin, 
supplied with copies of all the documents 

there is a feeling in the air that the case ha 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for plunder, and if it happens to be a small 
estate, we know by experience how much of it gets tp the beneficiaries 
Not long since Mr. Justice Astbury took it himself to 
firm of solicitors on the inordinate cost of a Chan ery proceeding as if 
it were any fault of theirs. He suggested to them that they ought to 
make a reduction in their costes urred to him to address the 
Lord Justice 


upon lecture a 


It never o« 


same suggestion to counsel In one of my own cases 

Younger endeavoured to force a settlement without voing into the 
merits, on the ground that a continuance of the litigation would bring 
ruin to both sides. A wise suggestion, but what a commentary on 
the procedure that necessitated it! Vendor and purchaser summonses 
were devised as a cheap and expeditious mode of settling the rights 
of the parties. We all know that in practice these are adjourned into 
Court, where only counsel can be heard, and the hearing is delaved 
until both the parties to the dispute are tired of the whole wretched 
business. “Take the case of the interpretation of wills. Here ther 


are no facts to consider—you have only the actual words to guide you 


One would have thought that an interpretation might be obtained in 
a week by submitting a joint case to counsel, instead of which 
it takes months to arrive at. a decision, and the costa at the finish often 


come to conmderably more than the value of the item in dispute. One 
of the clauses of Mayna Charta To no man 


deny or delay right or pustice vas before the Court of Chancery 


will we sell or 


was invented. Dickens tried to reform Chancery procedure, but it 
remains with us still in all ita cynical malignity, a monument of 
stupidity and oppression, If a litigant happens to be wealthy he takes 
in @ leader, and the leader's fees are payable by the loser, whether 
or not the loser possesses the means to afford them. Sometimes the 
leader fails to turn up, but hia fees are allowed on taxation all the 
same. Solicitors who fail to turn up lose their costs, and are liable 
in damages aa well. For my part | would make it a rule that counsel's 
fees should be governed by a scale as in the county courts, with 


perhaps fourpence a folio in addition for perusing lengthy documents 
In like manner would I cut down the copies of documents furnished to 
couneel. Ordinarily the originals should suffice. I am perfectly well 
aware that all this economy would cut cruelly into the costs of solicitors 
and law stationers, but for the moment I am considering not what is 
best for the solicitor, but what is best for the client All these reforms 
are urgent and practicable. But I would go further 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there is no need for litigation 
at all. The dispute is the result of sheer obstinacy, or else is inspired 
by the hope that the party in the right may be weighed down in his 


struggle for justice by the wealth of the party opposed to him. The 
rights and the wrongs of the case are apparent on the surface. All that 
is needed is a talk over a table with a master or registrar. The 


registrar would express his view frankly on the merits, and in nine 
cases out of ten there would be no appeal, because the parties would be 
at grips from the outset, and all the weak points would come to the 
There would be no hearing of evidence. The advocates would 
and in cases of doubt the registrar would call for 
the witnesses and question them himself. We already have something 
very like it in motions for an injunction. The motion comes before 
the Court within four days, and, if there is no defence, it is treated 
as the trial of the action. and if there is any shadow of defence, then 
counsel for the plaintiff can consider whether or not the action is worth 
pursuing. In many parts of the kingdom there are market courts, 
where an action can be brought to trial on the day the trouble arises, 
How invaluable it would be if in accident cases questions of negligence 
could be settled by a kind of coroner's inquest at a time when employers 
and insurance agents have had no opportunity to “‘ get at '’ the wit 
nesses. It is done in ship collisions by the Board of Trade; why not 
in other collision cases’ Instead of which it is nobody's duty to search 
up witnesses, except in case of death, and the injured party is not in 


surface 
outline their proofs, 





condition to go round with a notebook taking people’s names and 
addresses. The trial is hung up for months and the witnesses are 
flustered into all sorta of blundering, because the facts are not fresh in 
memory 

THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


WHEN CALLED UPON TO ADVISE AS TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGET THE CLAIMS OF THE MIDDLESEX HospPiTAL, 
WHICH 1S URGENTLY IN NEED OF FoNnDs For ITs HuMANE Work. 
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This question of delay has for a long time past been one of grave 


concern to our profession. The client cannot be made to understand 
the need for it. He has to be in his office or workshop, vacation or 
no vacation, Singularly enough, in probate and divorce there is mo 
vacation Interlocutory pro eed ings go on as before, except that sum 
monses and motions (with very few exceptions) can be heard by the 
registrar instead of the judge. Nobody seems a penny the worse, 
yet in term time we have every Monday wasted in the President’s Court 
over matters that might well be left to Somerset House. If judges and 
silks are in need of holidays, let them entrust their work to deputies, 
I know of plenty who would be glad to oblige. Litigants cannot afford 
to be hung up for two and a half months in the summer, It often 
takes quite a year to bring the action to trial, and another year @ 
yet the judgment reviewed by the Court of Appeal. I would abolish 
the High Court altogether as a court of first instance, and send all 
cases to the county court. It is ridiculous to bring parties and theif 
witnesses all the way to London, or even to assize towns, particularly @ 
these days of advanced railway fares. Questions of value, or the 
means of the parties ought not to weigh with the tribunal; the prim 
ciples that govern the decision ave the same whether the amount m@ 
£20 or £20,000. Ten years ago I threw out this same 
suggestion to the Divorce Commission. The late Lord Gorell gasped, 
and [ note that Lord Buckmasier, in his Divorce Bill now before Parlie 


dispute 1s 


ment, has been careful to preserve High Court jurisdiction in divoree 3 


wherever the petitioner is a man of sufficient means to make it.@ 
outrage to send him to the county court. Truly the law is a kee 
respecter of wealth. (Lord Birkenhead has gone one better. He has 
cut out Lord Buckmaster’s proposals for poor people to be divorced im 
the county court, not because the county court judges are incompetent, 
bat solely in the interest of the briefless bar that finds itself out of 
pocket on circuit because there is not enough work to go round. In 
would I give a complete right of appeal, on facts as well 

Sut not an application for new trial, then Divisional Coatt, 
and on to the Honse of Lords. Only one step 
One of the good points about Judget 
eard and decided withins 
I once had a taxation there, 


all cases 
as on law. 
then Court of Appeal, 
and that taken promptly. 
Chambers is that you can get your appeal h 
week. The Mayor’s Court is even quicker. 
ind expressed my intention of appealing. To my astonishment thert 
was a judye on the premises prepared to deal withi it at once, Some 
thing should be done towards fixing dates for hearing. It can be done 
in the Commercial Court, the Admiralty Court, the County Court, 

the Police Court. The hair of London agents has been known to tum 
white solely as a result of the nerve-racking operation known @ 
‘watching the list.” 

I would punish by fine and imprisonment anything in the nature of 
perjury, obstruction, concealment or wilful attempts to mislead the 
Court. Penalising the solicitor in costs is not a just way of dealing with 
the difficulty. Solicitors have enough risks to take already withow 
being robbed of the money they work for. Something should also be 
done towards limitation of actions As soon as justice is m 
cheap and speedy, there will be no need for delay. In cases of goods 
sold the action ought to be taken within twelve months of the money 
falling due. The proceedings would be instituted by a notice from the 
Registrar of the appropriate Court, directing the defendant to write @ 
attend the Registrar of his own district to show cause why judgment 
should not be given against him. We have nearly the same procedutt 
in garnishee, in Order 14, and now on special default summonseé 
There is no necessity for affidavits, nor all the long rigmarole of the 
summons. Issuing a writ is a pleasure: issuing a County Court sum 
mons is a nuisance, If the action is to be defended, the parti 
would be notified to attend the Registrar to go into the matter. 
fantastic idea would be for evening sittings if desired Vet he 
sensible it is, when you come to think of it. To keep parties 
their witnesses hanging about the Courts all day, and then adjo 
for want of time is uneconomic and wasteful. One final word as to 
law. I am inclined to the opinion that a judge who finds himi 
bound by a decision with which he does not agree, qught to report 
his difficulty to the Lord Chancellor, and, in the event of a commit 
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of the Law Lords reporting in favour of an alteration, the matter could 
be rectified by a Motion in Parliament, without waiting for a Statute. 
We can all of us cite instances of things that need putting right 
Altogether, there is much to be done towards getting rid of the 
reproach that Mr. Garrett flung at the Society two years ago If 
reform is to come, it must come from within. It is only we who know 
of the difficulties that can put them right. I am ‘told that my pri 
posals vould bring our profession into the Bankruptcy Court. Possibly 
8 But out of the ruin would arise something finer. After all, it is 
pretty miserable way of making a living to live by smashing othe 
people ap. Just as the State ought to pay doctors for keeping peop): 
ll, instead of letting ther get ill, so we lawyers ought to be paid for 
ting as peacemakers Contentiqus work means long hours, heavy 
expenditure, great risks and much anxiety It is for this reason t) 
solicitors are envious of barristers. Yet we go plodding along in the 
old ruts, never trying to get free from them. Some day the ruts wil 
he levelled and the road made smooth. Solicitors will become Civi 
servants of the State, and we shall not be driven (as the fusionist 
vould have us driven) into the American method of robbing our client 
the fullest extent they can stand, .on the specious plea that « 
services are worth the price Nevertheless, our services are worth 
ry much more than the price we are getting at present. It is alread 


€ 


happening that our clerks can command better salaries than we un 
er hope to earn for ourselves. The remedy is not 334 per cent., n 
vet 100 per cent., but new methods and new ideals 
TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 
The following paper was read at the Liverpool meeting by Mr. J 


Scott Duckers, London :— 

War conditions, among other changes. made great differences in the 
membership wealth, and status of trade unions 

When rising prices produced demands for increased wages, thi 
udvantages of organized demands became obvious to every worker 
The shortage of labour facilitated organization into unions, while the 
inclusion of trade union officials in all kinds of public committees and 
sssociations gave them a prestige and standing they had never reached | 
before. Ideas of theoretic internationalism and pacifism, largely pri 
fessed before the war, were abandoned for the time being, and the 
acceptance by organized labour of the Munition Acts, Liquor Control 





relaxation of pre-war practices, and compulsory military service, was 
largely achieved by enlisting the support of trade union leaders and | 
yiving them positions of authority in administration. During the 
same period the Government constituted hundreds of Trades Board 
and Whitley Councils; set up a Ministry of Labour with thousands of 
officials; established in many trades tribunals for the regulation of 
wages before which only trade union officials may appear as advocates 

while for the settlement of larger disputes we have whet are called 
Industria] Courts, where evidence may be called and claims argued 
before bodies of employers and trade union officials. 

A Challenge to the State.—From being regarded as associations wit! 
illegal objects barely tolerated by the law, trade unions have sprung 
to such heights of power that, in the opinion of some, they are abl 
and ready to challenge the whole organization of Government, to over 
rule Sedliament, and to set aside fundamental laws of the land. A 


despotic sovereignty is the aim. The main points of what is called 
‘ Bolshevism,” as professed widely among trade unionists in this cour 
try, are :— 


(1) Government by Soviets elected from trade unions instead of Pai 
liamentary representation by geographical areas 

(2) The establishment of a communistic system of society in place 
of the present system of capitalism ; and } 

3) Instead of waiting for the general body of —_ to be converted | 
to these views, a small but active minority of trade unionists should | 





seize the reins of power and establish the new order by force. This is 
called the ‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.”’ 

The Difficulties Ahead.—Of course, it is not necessary to take thes 
wilder claims too seriously, or to suppose that when a resolution is 
passed at a Labour Congress it means that those who voted in its 
favour have any expectation or desire for it to be carried into imm« 
diate effect. The path of Labour is paved with resolutions. Still, the 
policy of continual concession is no solution, and it seems unlikely that 
conditions will become fe-settled without the country passing through 
a period of great strikes and industria] troubles On the whole, suc! 
strikes must be unsuccessful because Labour has passed the zenith of 
ts power. The opportunity of the direct actionist was really twelve 
or eighteen months ago. Now, in an increasing number of trades 


rages are so high and future profits are so doubtful that the limit 
has been reached, and no amount of striking can exact more. In | 

unv instances, such as in the building trades, a three months 
strike would cause little inconvenienge to the general public, though | 
bankrupting the unions and causing great hardship to the werkers | 

neerned. In these contests much bitterness will be aroused, reed 
the adaptability of our legal and constitutional system will be tested 
severely. 

4dvantages of Organization.—One hopeful feature is that the inclu | 
sion of trade union officials in all kinds of public committees and asso 
ciations has given them a greater sense of responsibility and more | 
appreciation of the wider issues involved. By something like the | 
economic law of diminishing returns, we find that the more real power 


about a change f Government, are equally outside the sphere of 
legitimate trade union activities. Such considerations do not depend 


borough councils has been decided by Mr. Waddy, one of the Metro- 
politan magistrates, at Tower Bridge Police Court, Five summonses, 
the first taken under the Housing and Town Planning Act, were issued 
at the instance of Mr. Fdk. Ryall, Town Clerk of Bermondsey, inst 
Messrs. A. Cubitt Heath, Sydney H. Heath, Harry Brook and gar 
Sneath, trading as Mesers. Heath, Brook, & Sneath, 142, Grange-road, 
Bermondsey, for payment of sums amounting to £90. and interest at 
5 per cent., for expenses incurred under the Act in making Nos. 62, 64, 
66, 68 and 72, Spa-road, Bermondsey, “in all respects reasonably fit 
for human habitation.”’ notices having been served, under section 26 to 


Inman, Barrister, defended. 
Defendants were owners of a large number of houses in Bermondsey, 
Health Act—i.e., one who received the rents, whether as agent for some 


other person, or as owner in the ordinary sense The Act provided 
} that if any person failed to make houses suitable for the working 


omplied with 


there is conferred on genuine trade union representatives the more 
easonable, moderate and practical they become. It is often more easy 
or employers to negotiate with the head officials of a large union 
han to deal directly with their own men. A large part of the work 
f all prominent labour leaders consists of discouraging sectional strikes 

i sporadic toubles among their own members. Strong resolutions 
nay be passed at conventions, but in practice they are quietly ignored 
Bearing these facts in mind, we need not have any remnant of the 











































































1 idea that trade union is necessarily a dangerous animal, which 
ep constantly muzzled and cheined Like all power, the 
rganized labour may be mis-directed or abused, but trade 

ns are as much @ part of modern life as iimited companies or 
s bodies. Within their proper sphere they benefit not only 
r vn members, but the public at large. It is in the effort to 
lefine tl sphere and limit trade union activities within it that there 
s ope f those successful, if illogical, adjustments between case 
d statutes. private interests and political necessities. which 
1 l nstitutional svstem a mplish the real business 
fe with less friction and more practical results than any 

ster n the world 

Tafi Vale d Oshorne Cases The modern law of trade unionism 

eally starts ith the decision of the House of Lords in the Taff 
Val s¢, that a trade union could be sued for damages like an 
rdinary individual or corporation. This decision was not abrogated 


the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, except as regards liability for 
aims » particular kind, and the broad principle still stands thet 
trade union is answerable to the law when it goes wrong. The 
Ozberne case applied to trade unions the further principle that their 
vers are limited to a certain scope, and though, by the Act of 1913, 


ide unions may establish political funds and have special levies 


’ 


political purposes, they are by no means at liberty to use the 
inds of their members for any or every political purpose which & 


emporary majority may choose They are limited within strict 
unds 
Tamatat / mm Powers Taking these various points into con 
leratior ve can sa th while a union may use its funds to 
romote at s and earry n wage disputes for the benefit of ite 
( ers, there is 1 power t« ubseribe funds for strikes in 
miustrie nd that tl * sympatheti strike quite illegal 
Further, the power of trade union to support even its own members 
s ] if l putes reg rd ne ‘ es, honre or onditions of employ- 
nent: and. whatever m Se one’s own views about refusing’ te load 
ul on for Poland r Ireland. it lear that a trade union, as 
no power to use its funds for a strike of that kind. Any 
lissat istic nem het uld is n the Oshorne cas ipply for an 
inction t estrain the union, and any outside person injured by 
ro om 


1 strike ild sue for damages as in the T'af Vale cane he 
Trades Dispute Act would be no defence, as such a strike would be 
itside its scope 

Political Strikes.—Similarly, strikes of a general political character, 
whether to enforce nationalization of particular industries or to bring 


mere technicalities; they are based on the broad principle, which 
1 the long run always commands the assent of English-speaking 
eoples, that no man or body of men within a State must be allowed 
over-ride the wishes and interesta of the whgle By the check of 
ne portion of our constitutional system upon another past difficulties 


ere overcome, and there are reserves of power for dealing with any 
vew challenge. from whatever quarter it may come If necessary, an 
, , ' , . ie 
iv i inions as our tathe curbed their ki ‘ 





The. Housing and Town 
Planning’ Act. 


A case of considerable importance to property owners, agente and 


em to execute the necessary work on 28th April not having been 
Mr. Travers Humphreys, Barrister, supported the summonses, Mr. 
Mr. Travers Humphreys said the case was the first of ite kind. 


owner” in the Act having the same meaning as under the Public 
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classes fit for human habitation, the borough council “ shall’’ do the 
work and charge the “ owner" with the cost if the notices requiring 
the work to be done are not complied with, such costs to be recovered 
in & summary iner, by monthly or yearly instalments. In this case 
notices defendants on 23rd April, 1920, requiring the 
work to be done in twent By 14th May nothing had beer 
on 19th May the houses in question were inspected by the medica] 


ma 
were served on 
one days 
done, 


officer of health, and 5th May the work was put in hand by the 
borough cour | lence shewed that various repairs were arried 
out, including repapering walls after st ipping 

Another point emphasised by witnesses for the complainants was 
that defend made no effort to do the work.till. complainants put 
their workmer t ne ? we, upon whi h defendants it their me _ 
the one ext door! | ntinued down the street 

Mr Inmea tor t let ce contended that t} notice « nauff 
cient, defenda ! " irge i ber of notices from the boroug! 
coun res] t the | ‘ } ' fact ter ed nele 
wil ther Lhe ‘ , 4 1 
not H ‘ lone } 

u est t € ! » 

reas if ' 

A numt / « ‘ lefer > ‘ 
them, M \ | 

~ 4 
The def ! t f @ } Ny f 64 66. ¢ i7 
Spa i, | f f 4 H 
Town P \ {) iA 1920 
the M | | eit } 
th di ] < it eel 
fendantsa fiv« t them to « ite certa , 
a period ot | I nts did t t} 
the p« ! i it ul of tl equirements of the uid tices 
whereu! ! } ! t wet nde 
(A or tyre Act t T es lid the w r ' red und ird | 
thoy ma ' nt etgpsetene, mney deer os pty 
4th d e f i wor I being cot 
idered The lefe ant ‘ 
the Ihe ( nd that 
period of t ‘ notes of 25rd Art 
not r e for the x nd th 
in cor l 1 that 
23rd A ré | 
t t be 

} me . ‘ , 
(| . ' 

i i ] / ’ y gsingk 
requ i i ‘ ‘ M [ra « 
Hum; t my i | e tha 
net nd e is 
‘ rhe | i i an 
Appea Quarter 5 it th 
Mir H ld t ibm I - 
t? | t { l ‘ Sur r 
Ju | | The 1 seen 
re I ta « 

‘ if ‘ 
t} « b the dist t loca it [he 
} f : ~ ‘ 
| i i I i 1 
; j ‘ 
; pert i IM led [ 

e proj ! , B ] J 

and 1 Ay let I ae i 

intimata i I He \ 1 of i 
proport ' ! | ed 
25rd Ap ( Ay ‘ t erved l 
lant l 1 Ay eigl i 
the f i ' . k e done und I 

ft li I !’ I \ 1919 All t 
notices s] ed pM l days (the minimum ] 
which the Statute | “ Pt k 
wm : it i { ‘ eT f t r ‘ I « ] 

| 
6th M wid 10t J I ! h tl ein ir required e| 
work t I wit t I he purpose of the } 
deci k thes ibse must be disregarded 0 
quest t t 1! ‘ time these ater not s m 
possib i iifferent f t e earlier ones given o1 ard 
April The ‘ est seeTr t I t be th Was t unreasonable 
in all the ea for the " rity on 23rd Apr to require 
twenty-eight to be made |} table hin twenty-one days, whe 
the defendar ad BeV ¢ ! s unexpired t omplete the rk « 
eleven other I inder not ith Apr Ef admit that I 
have had 1 difficult mn answering t quest l eve t mv oO 
satisfaction I lefend s are concerned with 550 houses which the 
own r mar ‘ na they ippear lo keep 1 small staff of kmen 
permanent em ed in attending to the properties Even under the 
pressure ot tatutory notices tne never had more than twent -t N 
engaged at any give time The lk | authoritv when they took 
hand themselves ups these five I ses ompleted the whole of it in 
fifteen or xteen days I have come to the conclusion that the 
defendants had chosen to obtain the services of further workmen they 
could have done so, and that so far as these five summonses are 
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concerned, the period of twenty-one days was, on the whole, a reason- 
able time. On the second point, I find that the five houses in question 
needed, on 23rd April, the work specified in the five several notices to 
make them ‘in all respects reasonably fit for human habitation 

within the words of the section. I was, at one time, impressed by the 
point taken by Mr. Inman that work covered by such phrases as, ¢.g., 
‘ re-decorate walls and céilings,’ exceeded what was necessary to satisfy 
the words of the section, viz., ‘ to execute such works as may be neces 
sary to make the house in all respects reasonably fit for human habita 
but I now think that a local authority is entitled to require the 
t ll thereafter to be re-decorated, if that term means only 


tion.” 


tripped wall 
e-papering, which was what it meant here. I find, as a fact, that the 
charges made by the complainants were in all cases fair and reasonable. 
and I hold that they are entitled to recover the sums claimed together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum as from 3rd July 

1920. The parties can, no doubt, agree the figures for interest if that 
part of the claim is pressed. In consequence of the conclusions t 

which I have come it is not necessary for me to decide the other points 
which were raised. I direct that the defendants pay to the com 

plainants the sum of three guineas on each summons by way of costs.”’ 
At the request of Mr. Inman the magistrate agreed to state a case. 





Corpse Ways. 


owing 1s the passage from Votes and Vueries (1855), Vol. Il 





194, referred to under ‘‘ Current Topics’ 
2) Sunda Las llth February, 1855, it was necessary to onvey a 
r sor ree or tour s trom itlage ne of the 
su to ¢ yar ‘ Tr} usua as ere Dio ked 
6 d und the i é ffin ul to pass 
al l I d in the « l t sund perso! wd n one 
al ta ger I s ‘ ‘ 
P 1188 | been pr ind evel ere at once 
d t dest oftet 88 hu 1 the premise that 
ould < led ‘ pened that avher 
é ft a publi i field t br into,’’ the 
1} i tne na er ind received f I the under 
tT When tl ar entered t ¢ coachman 
‘ e the san 
‘ | l at anu ed obstruction 
irred the i and i i ‘ ered DY a gate er no one stood 
d ind } But the rt r kne dut ind conscien 
s stu » tne Dp in the genera pinion, pay 
a ! - tri t 
r . ~ ° 
The Juvenile Courts Bill. 
1 of the 7 eedings recent in the « lren 
P hy ourt built spy I! r ade Tor 
lve fi i par om the acdu our Mr Bing 
; sid 
ef ljou g this court I would like s just a few words 
‘ e Juvenile Court Metropolis) Bi n which I know 
5 nterested, and you proba ] vy has now 
ed Se t read I Hou of Con s, and has been 
ed f eS l Con tees t House You may 
A i ned ! Disne on the 
‘ / W ednesdi 0 N und 
s } I s ild like t read the lu u 
pol rded Juve { irts Bi 
{ t I Bingle > i I desire to take th opportanity 
socla elf ith Mr. Disney’s protest I read the report 
e deba the Offici Report ’ issued b H.M. Stationery 
0 ul I 4s mu is shed as Mr. Disney when I found 
sted, not once, but t » or ree times over in tl course of the 
te, tha gistrates did not disapprove of the Bill—nay 
pproved of it {| desire to state most emphatically that we unam 
ously d pproved of the B und transmitted our resolutions there 
» the Home Secretary, and such a misconception has arisen 
uses I ymoprehension. I sincerely trust that during the further: 
liscussions on the B our pos yn will be made clear to the House 
| s is » question of politics, with which, of cours I have nothin 
utever to d but every spe r on the Bill, « either hand, ha 
ferred to your and our work and experience in the juvenile courts 
i as it is we and you,who will have to work this measure if passed 
, I venture to thin he House is entitled to kn what 4&r« 
ideas, whether it accepts them or not. Further, Lady Astor stated 
peacifica in the course of the debate that the police court mission 
ries, meaning, I gather, the probation officers, supported the Bill 


This also amazed me—as I have before me a copy of a letter dated 
12th May, 1920, addressed to the Home Secretary I be 
by every lady probation officer in London, disapproving of the 
sed changes, which letter, I understand, idely circulated at 
e time to the magistrates and others interested in the matter, in 
ding Lady Astor herself. I hope this misunderstanding will also 
cleared up in the course of future debates. There is only one 
word I desire to add. I understand by this Bill it is 
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proposed to increase the number of juvenile courts from nine to four- | Mohammad Khurashid Zaman, B.A., Allahabad University ; R. Martin 
teen, You, no doubt, remember the rather exaggerated talk during Queensland Civil Service ; Ganpat Sakharam Rajadhyaksha, B.A., St. 
the war, and for some time afterwards, with regard to the supposed Catt arine’s College, Cambridge, I.C.S 7 Abdul Qayum Malik, B.A., 
increase in the numbers of juvenile delinquents. Well, you and I Allahabad University; H. Broadbent, Captain, Lancashire Fusiliers, 
recognize that it was due almost entirely to the temporary lack of | M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford; J. Morgan, Se ond Lieutenant, 
parental control—the father in the Army, the mother working on the Worcestershire Regiment, B.A., University of Wales; C. A Stredwick, 
railways or in the post office, tram or bus, and in consequénce the | Lieutenant Lam lon Regiment ; D. N O'Sullivan, H lt Scholar, Gray s 
poor little children were left to run wild in the streets and get into | Inn, 1920; A. E. W. Thomas, D.S.0., M.C., Captain Royal West Kent 
all sorts of mischief. That is, happily, all a thing of the pet, and I | Regiment, B.A., LL.B Cla e College, Cambridge; T. Campbell, Cap 
understand that not only have the figures dropped to the pre-war | tau R A. M.¢ M.I Edinburgh Universit FE. O. Goulden, M.C., 
basis, but the County Council is now on the point of closing one. of | Lieutenant, Royal West Kent Regiment, Downing College, Cambridge ; 
its three remand homes solely for lack of occupants. In these cir- 4. R. Duncan. M.A., LL.B... Glasgow University, Controller of Coal 
cumstances it looks to me as if soon there will not be enough little | Mines; R. R. | 

} 
I 





L.. Sandes, Member of the Bar in Ireland, Advocate of the 
delinquents to provide work for all the existing juvenile courts, let | Supreme ( t of South Africa: G. E. Wakefield, Captain, Royal Scots 
alone the proposed new ones. M.A., University College, Oxford; K. W. Chambers, Second 


} ‘ ter; J. P. Coghlan, 
Irish) Lanes Member of the Bar in Ireland 


Barbers and Surgeons. | Law Srepenry’ Denariye Socuery.—At a meeting of the society, held 


I Societ H eda 16t! November 1920 














Sir D’Arcy Power, surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, says the | 4A. RN. P t} t f hate was: “ That 
Times, delivered the Vicary historical ‘lecture at the Royal College tr tl H t interests ot try demand 
Surgeons on the evening of the 11th inst The Master and Wardens of | th f ‘ \ f treasor nd sedition in view 
the Barbers’ Company, by whom the lecturership was founded last y« | of e] ent tis f ‘ ‘ ‘ Mr. Peter Anderson 
were among those present ! ti \l \ I Fox Andrews ned in the 

Sir D’Arey Power took as his theme.the education of a surgeon unde ! l pot Mexsr H N. 8 
Thomas Vicary, who lived from 1490-156 Che consulting surgeons Heat H. F e, | VM. B ‘ C. Vv. B n J. fF. Chadwick 
London were ruined, he said, by the Wars of the Roses, and in the 16t! I H I R nd Oliver | Punnieliff D. FE. Oliver, and 
century allied themselves with their old competitors, the barbers, al ( B lime Tt pene é t vas lost by 
were joined with them by Act of Parliament in 1540 The United I t tv -t ers and or present 
Company of Barbers and Surgeons reorgamzed surgical education 
London. The United Company kept a jealous eye on its membe 
Every patient in danger of death or permanent incapacity had to | . 

Sete Sethe Matar and Werdeis within Gees dage of the Ore Obituary. 
attendance The Master and Wardens, being surgeons, wer inde " : ' - ; 
obligation to visit such patients gratuitously. Tt tem of « Mr. A. F. FE theridge 
sultation was strictly enforced, and there were numerous instances of : 
fine, imprisonment and revocation of the licence for its neglect r} ~ oo \. b. Era f Lis 
system worked satisfactorily, for it gave confidence to the friends of a b the | ¢ Wight. and found 
the patient, relieved the surgeon of responsibility in a very litigious age wity ‘ ’ 0 > , ; R Pir 20 
and gave the senior members of tl nar i | e experiet iff _ : . ae lan 
cult cases he United Company was solved 1745 . Of the Codr Library in All Souls College was 
. ecarie sary to appoint 
ff ind } lirect e of " 
} ! ; 
Law Students’ cue toad, wt = ager 
aw tudents ournal. re Ot Oe eee 
‘ f ‘ history and general literature. M Etherid 
Calls to the Bar. : 1 to the post with the title of sub-librarian, and he held 
The foilowi ‘ en alled 1 he Bar on Tues A twenty-seven | He was an ide brarian. He 
ed f the shelves, so tha » read suffered 
Lance s 1 , a ti tan ext and minute acquaintance with bibli 

J. A. Solon Non-Co Oxford, B.A S. Daiches, Univ. of Lond t ru ¢ the ta ! eepl } great brary 7) 
and Leij Uni Ph.D A. R. Upjot of the London Universit) to ‘ H | yas said, an indiv n edge of ¢ » volume 
LL.B. ; Captain J. A. Bel f Downing Col Cambridge, M.( B.A le e, a is unre tt nd su sefu 1 defending then 
LL.B a. ae Bonarjee, of Universit College, Aberystwytl J vor! und other enemies of books. He regarded 
Hormasj Bomb University, of Rangoor surma, a Vakil of the t in entity, and 8 ver weary in é i rk of re 
High Court Bomba t i ¢ rranging nd@ brir ng up to dat ® 

InNER TEMPLI H reat knowledge f books, ancient and modern, English and 

Captain A. J. de C. Rive O.B.E. ; A. de J. Carey, Oxford; T. M him t friend of spe | worker vl quiet char 

O'Callaghan, Lonion; § t. E. Snow, B.A., Oxford: F. Hall, M.B iniform cotrtesy, his precision and « titude in t 


C.H.B., Manchester : R. Faulkner, M.A., Cambridge; E. W. E. Holder é é ! duties his ubiquity i the brary iteelf, pr 
ness, B.A., Oxford; N. H. Turton, B.A., Oxford; F. N. Oldroyd, B.A » rea enius for librartar | All these qualitic 
nm ig J. S. P. Menor, B.A r L, in’s Inn, th a b lographical vled ‘ 


Cambridge se Ismay B.A Ca ) e 

Oxford; C M \lurray-Aynsle B.A LL.B Cambridge; W H t 1¢ H } lly presence has been great missed during 
Ramsbottom,” B.A LL.B.., Can K R. Menon, B.A I ‘ ! months borne tl t a murmu Apart from his 
Cambridce G ( A. Jone B.A LL.B... Cambridce: H B < r Ize about books, Mr. Etherid possessed a very 


Williams ; G. C. Hutchinson, M.A., Cambridge; A. R. Clarke-Williams sp of botar There were fe ld plat nd flowers that 
B.A., Cambriige; W. Spencer, B.A Oxford 4 W. Lewey, B.A ‘ ild 3 stantly 1 n Ul ! 18 ell as the technical 
Cambridge; H. U. Willink, B.A., Cambridge: R. B. P. Wallace, B.A L, ror \ profound er ol ture, to h him was a 
LL.B., Cambridge; C. A. Brown, M.A., Oxford iberal educat Mr. Etheridge 4 widower, and is survived by 
Mippie Temp. 

S. Arumugam, A. J. C. Edwards, B.A., C. S. Emden. D.F.¢ M.A 
D. O. d’E. Miller, M.A., E. Clements, H. Harcourt, C.B.E., B.A., G. | 
A. Hopper, Major A. J. S. Taylor, 0.B.E., M:A., H. J. A. Burt, B.A Legal News, 
H. L. Williams, M.A., R. C. Fonseka, Kizhekkepat Krishna Menor ‘ 
B.A., LL.B., T. H. Griffith, B.A Mubashir Hosain Kidwai, B.A Appointment. 
A. G. Jones. J. M. Tucker, J. M. Legate. B.A F.K.G.S.. Lieutenant S —— _ = * C MP 7 ated ta 1 
Colonel J. G. C. Thompson, D.S.0., R.G.A. (T.), E. M. Levy, B.A Witttam R > Ame K 9 ee a ae 
Major G. T. W. Olver, Chevalier Légion d’Honneur, R.E., E. A. Hawke, | ; e Mr. J. 5. Dugdale 
G. G. Blackledge, M.C. and Bar, M.A., G. P. Boon, J. H. D. Hurst, | 
B.A., I. Curlewis, M.C., B.A., D. D. Duncan Churya Kunhi Ramam 
B.A., B.L., Udharam Baharmal Shiviasani, L.C.E 
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Information Required. 
CANWARDEN, W. (Deceased) Solicitor Will t solicitors wh 


Chatarbhuj Srikishen, of Hyderabad, Deccan, India; Kiran Chandra | . "- 5 ~y Mr + apleccona — ee 
Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. John Locke Scholar. | 1. G. Pree na Cof nue, EA 
Oxford, M.A., Calcutta University: B. Burrowes. LL.B.. University of | HEWLETT, MISS ELIZABETH RUFFORD, Deceased.—_W 
London ; K. R. Young, Lieutenant, Royal Welch Fusiliers, B.A., LL.B., | 8 rv has made a v for the deceased, who resided at Ker 
Clare College, Cambridge ; Chellappah Suntharalingam, B.A., sometime | Sington G irden-square, pleas mmunicate with A. G. Freeman & Son 
Williams Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford, B.Sc., London; | solicitors, 20, Copthall-avenue, £.C 
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In the House of Commons on the 8th inst., Sir R. Horne, President 
he Db f Trade, asked by Sir 8 toberts whether he would con 
sid the rability of introducing genera! legislation enabling cities 
tows igh their local authorities, to ex se st jurisdiction 
the use of the name of a particula d so prevent 
iseT {f suc I ne i mushroom trade I perso. » De.TEVe 
t the concern was e of enormous importa: | | eceive a 
leputat Sheffield Chamber of Comm: ivy the facts 
re fu d bef I said The bona fide use b vd fi the name 
of his place of business is recognised by section 44 of t rade Marks 
Act and ther would, I think, be considerable jection to amy undue 
triction uch right. I understand that t proposal of m ol 
riend was submitted t vut it was not re ended by, the Merchar 
lise Marks Con tex In these circumstances I do 1 think that | 
yld usefu receive a deputation on the subj But I am ready t 
sider tatement submitted t e by the Sheffie’'d Chamber of 
> 
. 
Court Papers 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 
ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 
Date EMERGENCY APPKAL CoURT Mr. Justice Mr Justie 
. RoTA No. 1 Ere SARGANT 
Monday, N Mr. Bloxan Mr. Chu Mr. Leach Mr. Goldschm idt 
Toesday 4yng Lea Goidschmidt Borrer 
Wednesda) Jolly Goldschmidt Borrer Bloxam 
Tharsday Charch Borrer Bloxam Synge 
Friday . t each Bloxam Synge Jol y 
Saturday Goldschmidt Syng Jolly Charch 
late Mr. Justice Vr. Justice Mr. Justice P. 0, Mr. Juatice 
, ASTBURY PETERS >N LAWRENCE RUssBLL. 
Monday. N Wr. Borrer Mr. Bloxam Mr. Synge Mr. Jolly 
Tuesday Bloxar Syng Jolly Church 
Wednesday Synge Jolly Cuurch Leach 
Thureda Joli Charch Leach Goldsehmidt 
Friday t Char Leach Goldschmidt Borrer 
Satorday Lach Goldschmi it Borrert Bioxam 
T . ° 
Winding-up Notices. 
JOINT STOCK OOMPANIES 
Limite ~ CHANCFRY 
Y et I ar. Nov. 12 
] Fi Ra UX LA reditore are require or befor Nov wm ft se ml 
their n ddrese with particu f their debts or claims, to Char 
‘ “ Gree H. B. Wedlake, 8 t & ¢ Bank-ohmbr Finsbur 
Park ‘ r 
Hear Buipoer Sociat Ciuce Co. Lro.—Credit r quit on or before De » 
t er I oir nan midresses, wit partioulare of eir debte r aims 
to Seth Mosoro; f t., Bury juidat 
sern Mansa & Sox. La In Votontary Liqvipation Creditor are require 
I fore Nov. 19, t end their names and addresses and the irticulars of 
hie t a furray Hinckley Spear 84. Stockport-road. Manchester 
Ldu da 
Usrrep Eervrrr ‘ In Votrntiny LigurpatTion.)—COreditors are re 
jMred h < «for I yt me? Th n thei names and addresses, and par 
tieulare of th ‘ t sims, to W " Henry Stentiford, 1, Broad Street 
liquidat 
Hispisty Bro ! OLUNTARY LIQUIDATION Creditors are required, on or 
before Dx t name ' ’ < and the particulars of their 
debts or “Tr t Fre Walk die 105 t «ft uM heater 
m”) t 
Garett rvespa Nov. i | 
| 
CReSsceNT Manoractvraixne Co Ltp In Votentary LIt@vuipaTion Creditor are | 
required, or r before Dex ll, to send in their names and addreeses with par. | 
tioulars af th lebte and claim to Joe Preston Wood, 7, Grimshaw-st., Burnk 
{oer 
Comwmernctst Corres Hor Lip Creditor re require n or hefor De« 10. ¢t 
send in tie umes anc ddrees ur ' “a ar { their debt . ” | 
“ <d 4 ' Belton-rd., Six Kent snidat 
Ir. Laorp & ’ ditors ar juired r bef I Rt end their | 
names ans AL 1 the rt : { their debts or claims. to A. BH 
Youngma tor Jaques & ( 8, Ely-pl., Holbor 
Perer | KINGTON t Ix Votuntary LigurpaTios Creditor 4 quired, on 
meofor Deo. 2 t dt names and e«ddresees, and the 1 ticulars of 
, t Jamee Todd. 7, Winckley-sq., Preets liquidator 


Catpen Vater Co-orrnate B DING asp ComMmerctaL Society, Lrp In VOLUNTARY 


LIQUIDATION ( t re requires n or before Nov. 30, to send in their 


names and add t artionlar their debts or claims, to Job Earnshaw 
46, Pitts, Cornh 

Mest Bros., Lr Credit re required, on or before Dec. 1, to send their names 
um addressee, and t articulars their debte or claims, to Arthur Hubert 
Huwhes « A. | 0, Watling-st., liquidator 

Woovrorn Loner Esrares ( vt Creditors are required on or before Dec. 15, 
to send their names and addres« and particulars of their debts and olaime 
to James Fabian, 27, Clements-lane, liquidator 


Ivcaexn Barepine Srock Fanm, Lrp In Votowrany Liqvipation.)—Creditors are 
required, on or before Nov. 27. t 
tioulare of their debts o1 
Austin Friars 


27. send in their names and addresses, and par 
‘aims, to Abert Alexander Nenley, Pinners Hall 





iquidat«r 


| 
| 








Resolutions for Winding-up Voluntarily. 


London Gazett¢.—Fripar, Nov. 12. 
Heap Bridge 8S 


I jal Clab Co., Ltd. Norfolk Broads Yachting Co., Ltd. 
James Haworth, Ltd Amusements (Hull), Ltd. 
Regent Street Land Syndicate (Wrex- Joseph Mareh & Son, Ltd 


mam), Ltd Lawiin, Ltd 

International Bu & Selling Agency Derby Improvement & Hotel Co. Ltd 
Ltd Hippodrome (St. Helens), Ltd 

Samuel Hough, Ltd Maple Chemical Works, Ltd 

Strand Cinema Theatre Co., Ltd Fred H. Pickering, Ltd 


Henochsberg, Son & Co., Lid Oxted Motor Co., Ltd 

\erial Ropeway Transporters, Ltd United Industries, Ltd 
Carnon Syndicate, Ltd EB. Ross, Ltd 

Y. Withol & ( Ltd Olifle Hydro Hotel Co., Ltd 
Hardisty Bros., Lt Casey Cobalt Mining Co., Ltd 


London Gazette Tvrspar, Nov. 16 
Karamea Finance Syndicate, Ltd loro Tin Co., Ltd. 


Chapel Green Liber Club Buildi: Jemaa Exploration Oo., Ltd 

Oo., Ltd ‘i African Tirucalli Freeholde, Ltd 
Perteohuk & Co., Ltd Thomas Ashton Harrison & Co., Ltd 
Veter Pilkington, Ltd Keffi Tin Co., Ltd 


Barrett (K.L Ltd Oheshire Theatres, Ltd 
Foote & Milge, Ltd. Wastnage & Co., Ltd 
African Tin, Lt Le Duc, Ltd 

Kdward Hibbert & ( Ltd Gemsah Syndicate, Ltd 





\lluvial Tin Fielda of Africa, Ltd eo's Tortay Dairies, Ltd 
lr. Ldoyd & Co., Ltd North Eastern Pitwood- Association 
\fricean Banking Corporation, Ltd Ltd 
toyal Crescent Hotel. Ltd Basaltic Buildings, Ltd 
neaster House, Ltd West Norfolk Farmers Manure & 


Chemical Oo., Ltd 


‘ tv & Subur yan Gar “es. Lt 
James Pickup, Ltd 


Gi. W. Quéck, Ltd 











Creditors’ Notices. 
Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 


London Gazette Fripay, Nov. 12 
Last Dar or CLAIM. 


\tmonD, JonN, Chapeltown, near Sh«ff Farmer. Deo. 15. Smith, Smith & 
Fieldin Sheffield 
BaperR, Bexssamixn, Doncaster b> Baddiley & Co., Doncaster 
Best, Jou~w Henny, Wembley, Dee. M. Storer, 252, High Holborn 
Bererss, Het Witntam Morris, Cattor Dec. 14 James & Oharles Dodd 
Cat 
\PADOSE, [SAA { Swrre) D 3. Geo. Robt. Hubbard, 40, Chancery-lane. 
t Verxox, Camp Benbrook, Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A De 15. Sugden & 
Hexta “ 37, King-st.. ( side 
‘LLas, Sir Gro Epwarp, Eaton+«q, Baronet. Dec, 1. Hammond & Richarde, 26 
! ol Inn-fields 
AALGLEISH, EDwa Ease bourt r Midhurst. Dec. 31. Johnson & Clarence 
Mid t 
Db Groraixne Exvizaseta Morro \ ston, Southampton. Ix 10. Daw & 
Ss EX 


Dean, Hvem, Gorton, Manchester. Dec. 8. Ponsonby & Carlile, Oldham 


Dent, Martaew Srergex, Hampton Bishop, Hereford, Farmer. Dec. 15. Corner & 
Wadeworth, Hereford. 

Eaves, WIiLserrorce Vavesan, Caultiekd, near Melbourne, Australia De 12 
Rawle, Johnstone & Co., 1, Bedford-row 


F IDLER nnaughteq. Dec. 9. H. O. Eggar, Win 


thester House, 


Henry Grarson, Seymour-st 
Old Broad-st 
Finster, Jacos Avevst, Dulwich. Dec. 15 


Cruesemann & Rouse, 85, Gracechuroch 


street 

Fry, Ettex, Barnet. Dec. 22. Inoe, Colt, Ince & Roscoe, St. Benet-chmbre., Fen 
hurch-et 

Frren, Jessie Marne, Overstrand-maner Battersea Park. Dec. 9. Snow, Fox & 
Uo., 7, Great St. Thomas Apostl 

Fobos, Harry, Longsight, Manchester, Coal Merchant. Dec. 24. C. H. Beech, 


Manchester 
Gittins, THomis, Peniearowm 
Louis Jones, Lianfyllin 
Goopcnitp, Witttsm, Isleham, Cam) Deo. 1. 
Geirritas, Daviv, Oldham, Wood Joiner. Deo. 7. Joseph Taylor. & 
Oldham 


Lianw Montgomery, Farmer. Nov. 30. E 
Rustons & Lioyd, Newmarket. 


Buckley 


GuuMere, Hon. Samver R., Wimbeldon. Dec. 6. Hamlins, Grammer & Hamlin 
Wimbledon 

Hammond, Witttam James, Forest Gate Dec. 8 Bird & Bird, 5, Gray's Inn-sq. 

HensmMan, Etten, New Malden. Dec. 9. Charlee W. de Lyons-Pike, 4, Blooms 
bury-pl 

Howett, Apotenes Moreax, Whitehurch, Cardiff. Dec. 13. Blyth, Dutton, Hartley 
& Blyth, 12, Gresham Hourre, 0 trond -st 

Hvenes, Jonn, Connahs Quay, F Grocer. Dee. 18. W. H. Ohurton & Son 
Chester 

Hust, Joseru Wixerett, Walton, Sur Dec. 13. F. Percy Low, 13, Clifford's 
inn 

James, Francis Epwarp, Great Torrington, Artist. Dee. 15. G. B. Laurenee & 


Co., 19, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Kerr, Atict, Sale, Cheshire. Deo. 16 
Kwocxer, Epwarp Newmar, Reigot So 

Thompson, Tonbridge 
Lamerrt, E.izasera, Haworth, York Dec. LL. Wright & Atkinson, Keighley 
LAMBERT, ANN, Haworth, Yorks. Dec. 11. Wright & Atkinson, Keighley 
Lev, Lions: Jomy, Bournemouth. Dec. 15. French & Heines, Boscombe, Bourn< 

mouth 
Marta, Atsento Santa, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Dec 

& Thompson, 4, Great Winchester-st. 
MoDownert, James, Hull. Dec. 23. Locking, Holdich & Locking, Hull 
Meitaney, Joser#, Stainton-in-Cleveland, Yogks, Agricultural Labourer 

Faber, Fawoett & Faber, Stockton-on-Tees 
Mvutiexs, Ametia Lucy, Bournemouth. Nov. 30. 

Finsbury -eq 
Nricotarpt, Annie Jane, Tunbridge 

Michelmore, 38, Bloomsbury-sq 
Purtiirs, ALEXaNperR Moss, Hanovereq Dec. 1. 

chmbrs., Basing hall-et. 


Chapman, Roberta & Beck, Manchester 
«itor. Dec. SI. Stenning, Knocker & 





12. Biechoff, Coxe, Bischoff 


Deo. 21 
Mills, Lockyer, Mills & Evill, 5 
Ford, Lloyd 


Reed & Reed, 1, Guildhall! 


Welle. Dec. 17 Bartlett & 





Hoc 
yar 





Fc 





Ltd 


s Dodd 


ry-lane. 
igden & 


urde, 26 


larence 


Daw & 
rner & 
) 12 
r. Win 


churoh 
s., Fen 
Fox & 
Beech 
0. E 


‘ket. 
yuck le y 


Tamlin 


Ln -84j « 
$looms 


lartley 
& Son 


flord’s 


tourn< 


isco ff 
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PaRivrcmaRD-Raryer, Saman Marr, 9, Westbourne-ter. Dec. 18. Upperton, Perkir ack, Jomw Sutton, Liscard, Wallasey, Shipowner Dec. 30. Hill, Diokinson & 
& Co., 14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields Co., Liverpool ; ‘oe 
QuintaNitma, Henrique Jose pa Sitvs, Newton Abbot D 10. Har Miah {anx, Herman, Hetton-rarck D lé Vhitelock & St S Bloomsbur * 
more & Co., Newton Abbot Ml Stremunp, A *rimros Hill Dex 15 “ Sam sor la 
RernmarnpT-Rerianp, CHaRtes Emanver, Sham) Green, near Guikii Dowt lucen Victoria-<t 
Medicine. Dec. 3. Hutchison & Ouff, 6, Stone-bidgs., Lincoln’ I a FLoRENc K ’ ) , 
Satrer, Emity, Boxmoor, Herts. Dec. 31. G. RR. & C. E. W Shrewsbu Kington, Heref 
Sawrorp, Jane Isapetta, Newcastle-wpon-Tyr D 0. | rt Brown & § Monckton, De Mat Bed i ‘ 
Neweastle-upon- Ty ne 
Scorr, Witttam, Timperley, ( Nov. 2 Ss ratt & Sax M ‘ 
Secker, Epwarp Onsiow, Bournemout D » FP. Marr John , Dd > . 
gdns.. Throgmorton-av M t 0. Ts ey Ma 
Srrowson, Jane, Wilmelow, Cheshir Nov. ®. Br vy & H (aht ter 
Lyne. ww, J . Fesior . ce Prestor 
Sravecey, Ricmarp, Crosby, Lancs. Dec. 31. Anthor Imla v ( \ Australia 6. G Holme & Wa ‘ed 
Tweep, CHaries Harrison, New York, U.S.A. Dec. M Baxt 2, V ‘ : 
st., Weetminster . H G Vest W cha ; \ Batha & Son 
Wake, Joan THomaAs, Soham, Ua r Fa ) 1. Be all & Sor N ( 
market ‘ I a & Ridge 
WATKINS, GweExLiIAn, Owmgorse, Glar J ) ‘ S 4 
WHITBREAD, ALrrep Cuirtes, Tu lane, Middles lec. 9. Routh, Ste K | ‘ K House 
Castle, 14, Southampton-et., Bk sur y v., 4 
Witson, Ann Strona, Old Elvet, Durham D 18 ‘ ¥.8 ~ Bb . ) ~ \ 
Vricur, Etta Frances, Kenilwort leo. 10, Wr H y 0. S H ) 
S 0» HH - \ rrow 
pal S I & B 5 . 
Lond: Gasset N ‘ h A . § I 
< ) s } 
Hoorn, Saran ANN, Southport De 10 Ho & H 1 Southy Ss $ 
aANIEL, ARTHUR Henry, Boston, Lincs, Civ I newer Jan. 1 Vallance ) , G 7 r 
Vallance, 20, Essex-st., Stran < ‘ 
Sr@nore, VALENTINO Det, Frith-st., 5 i : t D le Wodiak Lett \ yA , B ¢ : Rn 2 
& Birds, Li, Serjeants’-inn, 1 ; 4 t 
JEVENPORT, SQuIRE WILLIAM Avat s, | s 24 { ‘ { 
Parr, Hasell & Parr, Birmingham 
DOWNER, AmeLIA, Sevenoaks, Kent De 27 K \ 1 ( ) t MA \ t G Corx wa rf 4 n 
ELLIS, CHRISTIANA, Addiscombe, Cr 5 H s ' Bb H ( & M ‘ < H e. N * S 
Devon \ Q P 
FULLER, EDwarp Avoeustvs, Eas 4 i D 
6a, Holborn Viaduct 
GoopcesiILty, Witttam, Isleha 
HAWORTH, ANN, South Shore, B ss e Wat ‘ I (LLIA \SSURAN COMPA Ls ed ul 
100! . . ‘ } j +4 
[OLLANDS, JOHN, Villa-st., Wa G ras Bat & ¢ RB ‘ eUlny ! I é vidend a’ the 
hmbrs., 260, Walworth-1 I ¢ i I el ‘ he 
Howtansyp, Marraxne, Worceste: D i \ & ( Jamua t 
Westmineter 
t noox, J > lift ; ) Cartw " 
og hy amg hy De oe pg eng Ay VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It ( ssential that all 
marks, St. Mary-axe ' I Holders s ild have a detailed valuation of their effect Pro 
JACKSON, SUSANNA Jane, Chipperfiek ) 3. Blach Nort S ert enerally very inadequate!, ired, and e of loss surers 
; 15, Walbrook . ffer rdingly. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS (LIMITED), 
James, Groree Hinxton, Roses, H f I V. Thor lowe. He : : 
JOLLYMAN, WILLIAM, West Kirby, 1 ‘ Ml turer ‘ ». H lick K street, ( ent-garder Ww. he well-known valuers and 
& Co., Liverpool , atte tioneers (estal hed over 100 years), have a staff of Expert 
Lratt Bir < HARLES James, Cornw r o Valt & 101 « Valuers, and will be glad to advise those desiring valuations for any 
Mactarne, SYLVIA, Cranbrook. Kes D ; rs, Ben ( | purpdse. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture works of art. bric-A-brac. a 
& Co., 4, Arundel-st., Stra: } speciality ADVT 
z — — —_—_—-- =— 
: : - ‘ » 
- 00 i i . B 1 ton 5 
Bankruptcy Notices. Pet, Nov. 1. Ord. Nov fainter. Salford. Pet. Ort. 90 Ord. Oet. 9 
CORBISHLBY } x . Wit { ‘ (rst Ca ‘ 
London Garette.—Fripar, Nov \f facturer Agent Oo ardiff. Pet. Oct. 9 " D 
" . te Or Nov. 2 2 sane FRED? > s . 
RECEIVING ORDERS . seemuk Wieasan  Onate Ste let. 4. Ord. Nov 
AN@ELINETTA, Grorrrey, Swindon, Grocer Swindor High Court. Pet. A Or kK h ' \ 
Pet. Oct. 21. Ord. Nov. 1 OD WE Heraeet, | ( I rex / ( br 
Bau, Mark, scun., and Henry Jown Batt, Grove-rd \y r Pet. Nov. 2 Nov lacKInwon, ( Jo 1otor 
ile End, Upholsterers. High Court Pet. Nov. 2 EDGFRIFyY HARLES Samvet Ma ‘ V ine t . t M s 3 
Ord. Nov. 2 Pet. A ». Ord. N v os 
Curanprrtr, G. B Old Compton et s H warps. R. pe ¢ Thun ’ . MARINE ' Cat M { t 
Court. Pet. Oct. 12. Ord. Nov. 1 Pet. 8 4. Ord. N re. Ves. ©. OD 
Curx, Tomas Hirer, Searbor ’ Ta S< ; ; , yay u ‘ , R 
borough. Pet. Oct. 30. Ord. Oct. 30 _ [vs , WOE I South K . 
: D I ! | Nov. 3 4 
Covemas, Watrer Hepiry, Coleman-st Merchants’ | - H . I N 
Agent. High Court. Pet. Nov. 3. Ord. Nov. 3 Gooch, FRED! K UMS 5 HEWS FReDEs K , 
Couttns, Wittiam Epwarp, Exeter, Travell Nov. 16 Easex, Dir ; : St. A $ d 
at 11.30. Off. Reo., 9, Bedfordwircus, Exeter Oni. July 12 Nov. 2 
Cottins, Witrtam Epwarp, | ter, Traveller Ex r HANA Cart, 0 Br { { t 4 R S 2 
Pet. Nov. 2. Ord. Nov. 2 Pet. Sept. 24. Ord. Nov ot, Oct. 1 Or Nov. 2 














THE LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE C®., LTP. 


CONDUCTING THE INSURANCE POOL for selected risks. 
FIRE, BURGLARY, LOSS OF PROFIT, EMPLOYERS’, FIDELITY, GLASS, 


MOTOR, PUBLIC LIABILITY, etc., etc. 
Non-Mutual except in respect of PROFITS which are distributed annually to the Policy Holders. 
THE POOL COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY POLICY 2: 4/6 percent. is the most complete Policy ever oflered to householders. 
THE POOL COMPREHENSIVE SHOPKEEPERS’ POLICY covers aii Risks underiOne Document for One Inclusive Premiun 
LICENSE SPECIALISTS IN ALL LICENSING MATTERS 


Suitable Clauses for Insertion in Leases and Mortgages of 


INSU RANCE. Licensed Property settled by Counsel, will be sent on application. 
For Further Information write: VICTORIA EMBANKMENT (next Temple Station), W.C.2. 
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Mopers, Ricwarp, Tregunter-rd., South Kensington, | Omarmax, Joseran, Anfield, Liverpool, Texi Driver. 
Commission Agent Higa Court Pet. Nov. 2 Liverpo« Pet. Oct. 15. Ord. Nov. 1. - a4 % 


fov. 2 . , | 
Penny, Fok Telotet, Condestiones. Selet pet. | EE, CMOS AE Soorhorough. Tailor Sear |) UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISTRESS. 
' 


Nov. 1 Ord. Nov. 1 
Rervotns, Atasrt Epwarp, Bapchild, Kent, Minerat Cittow, Joan Wit Longsight, Manchester, } 


Water Manufacturer. Rochester. Pet. Nov. 1 ——- Manchester. Pet. Sept. 16. Ord THE 
ao « 


Ord. Nov. 1 
Sims, Groner Vervown Theog morton-av High Court Cones ALFRED, Lauderdale-bldgs Aldersgate-st | CHURCH ARMY 
Pet. Feb. 2 Or July 15 | High Court. Pet. Sept. 6. Ord. Nov. 3 











War, Onarnies Horiocx hurlow Park-re eat Dut ComEN Averey Manpetsox, Oambridge-ter Hy«e 


' 
wich, Grocer. Ed m 2 Ore Park. High Court. Pet. Sept. 10. Ord. Nov. 2. | is bearing its share in the 
Nov. 2 CoLsrouk Euntst Witttam, Millbank, Westminster fight against 


WHITELAW ALBERT ' vr ne Fe it Ie } High Court. Pet. June 7 Ord. Nov. 2 
og | Cones :pwanp, Exet . STARVATION AND COLD 
M ———, HERAERT ¢ K 1-OFr ‘ » v | —*s = a ‘Nop _ er, Traveller Exeter 
ben lor Stonktor é Pot + 4% ~~ 
Oct 3 ‘ Coorrr, Henry Attay, Bristol, Compositor Bristo? by its well-tried non- 
et. Nov. 1. Ord. Nov. 3 pauperising methods. 
FIRST MEETINGS low > Rarmwoxp PDerpiry Leek Staffs, Manufa 
t. Marx, gus “l Hewrny Joun Ba ‘ iret Agent. High Court. Pet. Sept. 3. Ord WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in AID of the 
Mile Bnd, Upholeterers. Nov. 16 at } w. | POOR and NEEDY, SICK and ACED, and 
ruptoy-bkd Carey-st Evans, Hesert, Whitworth, near Rochdale, Furniture for our many Branches of SOCIAL and 
Cutanpertr, G. B.. Oki Compton-st., S« Dealer. Rochdale. Pet. Nov. 3. Ord. Nov. 3 | EVANCELISTIC WORK 
‘ ° 


it 13.50. He u y-bidges., Carey-st Harries, Davip Avstix, Oardiff, Colliery Accountant 
Cotemas, Watter Heptsy, Bowes Park I int’s Cardiff. Pet. Oct. 30. Ord. Oct. WD. Legacies are a Great Help. 

Agen’ Nov. 18 at Ll. Bankruptcy-bidg J Hveears, Heon Osporxe, Stratford, © Keser, Dentist : 

street. , oh Chest. Wane & . Gel’ tee. 2 Cheques (crossed Barclay’s a/e Church 
Coorrs RNRY LEAN triatol, Compos r y y »>p 7 

at 1230. Of. R %, Baldwin-et., Bristol Joxes, WitttaM, Bristol, Grocer's Assistant. Bristol Army) payable to f REBENDARY 
ConsisHLry Francis Witt, Queen ‘ st., Pet. Oct. 5. Ord. Nov. 3 CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 

Manufacturer's Agent Nov. 16 at 12 k- | Lee, Vicron Wrutam, tent. Catueinial | Headquarters, eae Street, Marble 


ruptey-bidge., Carcy-st Traveller High Court Pet. Feb. 10. Ord Arch, London, W.1. 





Conary, Frevenice WittiaM Carter-lane tie N 
Nov. 16 at 12.50 Bankruptes <a 
Dewar, Faxrest Leede. Motor Driver Nov 

Off. Rec., 24, Bond-st., Leeds 
Hasac, Cant, OCromwell-rd., South Kensington. Mer Marsmatt, Georet Harrs “l Mareverire Srorr, : 
chant Nov 17 at 1230. Bankruptey-hkigs Thurloe-pl., South nsington, House Furnishers AY VIEW MOUNT, Paignton, South 
we ge SH. OO. Ser, 2. Ce. ee. E B Devon._To GUARDIANS and TRUSTEES.—— 
My 0. Mon > 2s Balde oe ag ; Menpersonn, Atatrt Berrno.t A skew-mansns Shep A PRIVATE HOME for Ladies 2 
Kernax, Parnicx Josern. Waterloo-pl.. Pall Mall herd’s Bush. H Pet. July 36. Ord. | every home comfort; trained nurses; highest re _ 
Director. Nov. 17 at 11. Baakruptcybides Nov. 3 ferences.—Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Carey-st : Penrts, Joe, Brietol ection Bristo)] Pet 
MacKitywwow. Cant lous A Lope-gdnes Motor Nov. 1 Ord. Nov. 1 
Transport Manager Nov ) HN Bankrwupt« lrome Jacon Gordon -mansneé Francie-st Hig! LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. —_ Well- i 
bidge., Ca . Court. Pet. Aug. 27. Ord. Nov. 1 fur ished House to Let for six months ; five t 
Mariner, W., Catford, Kent ker. Nov. 17 at 12 Warp, Wiettam Henry Srannxarp, Acton, Electrical | two reception, bathroom (h. and c.), kitchen and sev YY 
Bankruptcy bidge., Carey-st Engineer. Brentford. Pet. Oct. & Ord. Nov. 3 offices, electric light, telephone, gas fires; suit professionay 
Marnsmait, Greoror Hares, and Marevertte Store , 2 Heneene Stockton-on-Tees Provision | man; 90 minutes’ train service to town; second-clasg — 
Thurloe-pl., South Kensington, House } shers * @tockton-<n-Tees Pet. Oct. 30 Ord. | season 15s. weekly. —Terms and full particulars, 5. Co) 
Nov. 16 at 12. Bankruptey-bidge., Care | HARPER, 347, Holloway-road, London, N. 7 
Mopery, Ricmarp, Trevun : vuth Ke ngton | 


Commission A No 16 ll. Ba ruptes lew e suhes ited for that published in the 
Oitgs., Carey's lon Gazette of Oct. 29 Telephone : 602 Holbera. 
Parken, Atarer Henry, Sheffield, Fruiterer N — : 
at 12. Off. Rec., Figtree-lane, Sheffield ‘ vED Fetice ADOLFO me vGH \DWARD F 
Piornix, Leon, Manchester, Theatrical Agent v Golders jreen nd Epwin Harrison, EDE AND RAVENSCROFT. 
5 2.90. Off. Rec., Byram-st., Manchester | sden, Chemical chants. High Court. Pet FOUNDED In THE Relen oF WILLIAM & MARY, 1688. 
, Jon, Bristol, Confectioner Noy. 17 t t. 2 Ord. Oct. 2 
Reo., 26, Baldwin-st., Bristol 
Rarronr, Hanny, Rathbone-st.. Canning Town, Dome ROBE COURT 
tic ‘Stores. Nov. 15 at 18 Bankruptoydides.. INEBRIETY. MAKERS TAILORS. 


Carey-st 
Rervotvos, Atarat Epwarp, Bapchild, Kept 


ee eae, Se OF eS DA) RYMPLE HOUSE,|SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 


Sirus, Groner Vernon, Throgwmorton-ay Nov rv: . 
art oe er ge RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. Wigs for cape, Town Clerks & Coroners, 


Sroney. Jouw Eourwnp Stoke Heath. Cov trv. Draner ea 
Nov. 15 at 3. Off ~— Byrom-st., Manchester For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and 


Tworrs, Hawper, Stalybridge, Chester, Manufacturing | privately. For particulars apply to 93 & 94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.26 
Confectioner. Nov. 16 at 3.30. Off. Re Byrom Dr. F. 8 D. HOGG, 


et.. Manchester ?, teal Superintendent 
Wiiucox, Groner Biarne, Grantham, Licensed Vic Resident ed as — 


Seater. Nor 15 at il Of. Re 4, Oaastle-pl., Telephone: P.O 16, RICKMANSWORTH’ £5 TO £5,000 ADVANCED 


Witttame, Rossar O Bis , Nov es simple Promissory Notes. No bills of sale taken, 
mw OS TSK asl, 4 React, Dire Small Advertisements. aad strictest privacy guaranteed. First letters of appli- 
eation receive prompt attention, and transactions carried 
ADJIUDIOATIONS ONCE 3 6 eat without delay. Terms mutually —~ 7 y— 
wr: Geoerast or nion, Grocer. Swindon 30 Words 4s. Od. 10s. Od. 18s. Od. colin dete ae - pe rng iS qustsitens short 
et. Oct. 2 rd ov ; 
Bau. Manx, s0N.. and Hewry Jomw Bart, Grove-rd Every additional 10 Words 1s. Od. 9, 10 Corridor Chambers 
Mile End, Upholsterers. H Court. Pet. N Y 
3. Ord. Nov. 3 j extra for each insertion. LEICESTER 


ov. 3 











Litrmay, Ricmarp, Pi 
9. Ord. Nov. 3 
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The Market for Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Plate, &c. 


SPINK & SON, LTD., 


Diamond and Pearl Merchants and Medallists to His Majesty by Appointment (Established 1772) 


16, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, & 6, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W., 


beg to intimate they Value JEWELS, PLATE and EFFECTS of deceased estates 
at most moderate terms. 


A thoroughly competent staff for this purpose is always available for any part of the U.K. 
Duplicate or triplicate inventories always supplied. Promptitude and accuracy guaranteed. 
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